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CURRENT’S AFFAIRS 
RNA THERROMTNAES eee oe 


We have had, in response to our first issue, a decent number 
of unsolicited letters. We found many of them gratifying in their 
approbation and useful in their constructive criticism. Mentioning 
these letters here is not a substitute for individual replies. It is an 
opportunity to discuss what Current plans to do about letters. 

We do not now intend to run a conventional letters-to-the-editor 
department. Our readers’ time, we assume, is limited and so is 
our space. Therefore we find it hard to justify printing letters that 
are wry, or that tell us how good we are or how bad we are, or that 
seek to use our space for purposes other than the purpose of the 
magazine. 

Of course this does not mean we do not want letters from our 
readers, especially warm letters of praise which we can pass around 
the office and reread with relief during the inevitable interludes 
when we wonder whether the whole enterprise makes sense. Nor 
does it mean we will not publish letters. 

On the contrary, we invite our readers into a close intellectual 
relationship. We haven't the remotest intention of giving up the 
last word, but we do think of Current as a magazine which serves 
its readers rather than the editors and their irrepressible impulses 
for self-expression. Therefore, we urge our readers to consider 
themselves consulting editors on their needs as concerned citizens. 

We have no sanctum secrets and we try to avoid editing by raw 
intuition. The kinds of problems we deal with, our criteria for select- 
ing material, our techniques of editing, are matters we have laid 
open. Our readers should have a sound basis for judging our per- 
formance and we invite them to use it. We want to know whether we 
are identifying the frontier problems, whether we have missed sig- 
nificant material, whether we are providing the right amount of 
background. 

The readers’ letters we will consider for publication are those 
that deal substantively with frontier problems. Such letters would 
be subjected to the same criteria we apply to material from any 
other source, and they would be published under the relevant 
heading. 

In other words, we are against segregation of our readers into 
a separate and tangential department; we want them integrated in- 
to the magazine as a whole. SIDNEY HERTZBERG 
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HAS THE SOVIET UNION CHANGED? 
SAE I ET TS NS EE 


THE FACTORS FOR AND AGAINST 


A British expert in Soviet affairs, author Leonard Schapiro (The Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union, The Origin of the Communist Autoc- 
racy), now on the staff of the London School of Economics and Political 
Science, concludes that there has been no basic change in the Soviet 
Union since Stalin’s death. 

“The trend of the past few years in the Soviet Union has... been in 
the direction of benevolent despotism rather than towards a free society. 
The basic principle of party leadership, the morbid suspicion of any public 
or private activity which the ruling power cannot control through its party 
tentacles, and the initiation of policy by direction from above all remain 
as before. Neither increased prosperity nor industrial development is likely 
to affect this pattern, so long as the party stranglehold is preserved. At 
best they will tend to make the system more acceptable, and therefore 
more durable: with more at stake in the material sense, the ordinary 
citizen will become ever more reluctant to disturb or endanger a regime 
which could be a great deal worse; and he will be more easily disciplined 
by the modern sanctions of loss of promotion, loss of employment or social 
ostracism, which a state enjoying a monopoly of all employment can so 
easily wield. Long tradition of despotic government in Russia will make 
the Soviet citizen more than ever inclined to take refuge in the customary 
Russian ‘inner immigration,’ while outwardly conforming to a government 
that he cannot dream of controlling or even influencing. 


PROSPECTS OF INTERNAL LIBERALIZATION 

“However, there are several factors which may suggest a more opti- 
mistic conclusion so far as the future of liberty in the Soviet Union is 
concerned. First there is the possibility of evolution ... within the profes- 
sional apparatus of the [Communist] Party. . .. The men in power at the 
top are today, with unimportant exceptions, in their fifties or older. They are 
men reared in Stalin’s school: if they do not all actively bear the guilt of 
supporting him in his ruthless policy, they at least benefited from it by 
stepping into their liquidated comrades’ shoes. It is unlikely that such men 
will break with the hallowed tradition of party control as devised by Lenin, 
on which alone their authority depends. But pressing hard upon them 
are younger men in their middle thirties, the rulers of the future. These 
men have no complicity with or responsibility for Stalin. They have come 
to maturity fighting for their country and rebuilding the ravages caused 
by both Hitler and Stalin. To all who have observed them, their confidence 
and comparative flexibility contrast strikingly with the dogmatic rigidity of 
mind of most of their elders. Marx, Lenin and the revolution are mere 
legends to them; they are primarily practical men of action. The possi- 
bility therefore exists that when they come to power they will break with 
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the tradition of Lenin’s form of party rule, and see it in its true light—as 
a method devised to enable a minority to seize and hold power in a 
ravaged and relatively backward country. They may then turn to new 
forms of rule in which some degree of real liberty may play a part. 

“The second factor is the awakening of some semblance of public opin- 
ion. It seems as yet to be at best a negative force, one which operates 
to some extent to restrain or soften the government’s instinct to use its 
power ruthlessly. The new rulers now seek to persuade influential seg- 
ments of the power apparatus; and this implies tolerating, within the 
limits of the Party, some discussion, if not of ends, at least of means. 
This embryo public opinion is not yet a positive force in the sense that 
it can of its own initiative promote government policy, nor yet in the 
sense that it is conscious of its own power. But confidence grows with 
time and experience. . . . More contact with the outer world exists today 
and more knowledge of facts and ideas concealed from him are available 
to many a Russian than at any time since the early 1930s. Here again is 
a potential forcee—it is no more than that—which may yet transform 
Soviet society. 

“Thirdly, there may exist in politics, as in aviation, a point of no return. 
Mr. Khrushchev’s rule has been maintained by claims of more legality, 
more rationality, a break with the shameful past, and respect for the indi- 
vidual. It may not be so easy for him to reverse this policy, should he 
ever be prompted to do so for fear that the situation was getting out of 
hand. If so, circumstances could arise in which he, or his successor, might 
be forced at the end of a series of concessions to yield more control 
than he intended, even to the extent of endangering the crucial party 
monopoly of power. But all these considerations belong to the future. 
Today they are, at most, discernible possibilities. They do not as yet affect 
the question . .. whether Russia has changed, except in the sense that the 
mere fact that such possibilities can be envisaged shows how far the 
Soviet Union has traveled since 1953. 


PROSPECTS OF EXTERNAL LIBERALIZATION 

‘The problem which now faces the Western powers is how to interpret 
this situation in terms of its impact on Russian foreign policy. All the 
factors enumerated above, if they should ever come into play, are more 
likely, at all events at first, to affect the internal situation rather than the 
conduct of foreign affairs. It is generally the case that public opinion is 
more slow to develop in matters of foreign policy than in internal ques- 
tions. .. . Again, as Mr. Khrushchev quickly realized in 1953, there is a 
limit to the extent to which even a totalitarian state can continue to hood- 
wink its population over internal conditions, as Stalin tried to do. But 
with foreign policy the element of national pride comes into play: peoples 
of all countries, not least the Soviet people, will very readily be persuaded 
that in disputes with foreign countries their own government is in the 
right. Territorial expansion, a succession of diplomatic successes, repeated 
discomfiture or failure of the Western powers, the growing international 
prestige of the Soviet leader—such is the catalogue of achievements in the 
foreign field in the past years as it must appear to the Soviet observer. 
There is no reason to suppose that any of this is unpopular. 

“Above all, one must recall the enormous advantage which a dictator 
enjoys in the conduct of foreign policy. . . . The dictator .. . can freely 
transform his foreign policy into political warfare. He can create inter- 
national crises at will; he can accuse his opponents of doing what he has 
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been doing himself for years; he can maneuver for diplomatic discussions, 
not with any intention of resolving tension which he has usually himself 
created, but in order to score a political victory; he can talk with govern- 
ments while directing his gaze to the free public opinion of the countries 
which he desires to hoodwink. What can a democratic country do against 
such advantages? And is it likely or conceivable that Mr. Khrushchev is 
prepared to abandon these advantages at a time when he perhaps stands 
to gain more from them than ever before? 

“Despite all the important developments which have taken place in the 
Soviet Union since 1953, there has been no basic change. At home the 
supremacy of party rule remains not only unchallenged but, by reason of 
its broader base and greater benevolence, more firmly established than 
ever before; abroad, the conduct of foreign policy remains a bold game 
of political warfare, aimed not at compromise, agreement, equilibrium and 
relaxation of tension, but at gaining, more skilfully than ever before, a 
succession of points on the long road to ‘world communism.’ Both sides 
in the conflict may be presumed to recognize that the threat of mutual 
destruction implicit in modern war has revolutionized traditional interna- 
tional relations. This inevitably drives us on to hope against hope that a 
solution may be found in endless parleying. 

“It might be said that ideally the Western powers should retort in kind. 
This means that they should adopt the Soviet technique and go to the 
conference table with no intention of allowing discussions to end in an 
agreement—except on their own terms—but in order to score a political 
warfare victory. In such case, their diplomatic moves in the full glare of 
publicity would, like those of Russia, be aimed not at compromise but at 
weakening the standing of their adversary. Their speeches would be 
directed not to their fellow statesmen, but to the audience outside—the 
neutrals, and the dissatisfied behind the iron curtain. Their offers, so long 
as there was no risk of their being accepted, could be, like many Soviet 
offers, grandiose and insincere. Such a policy, were if possible, might 
restore diplomatic initiative to the West. It is probably what the Soviet 
Union suspects the Western powers of doing—but in that case the Soviet 
leaders must be wondering why they do it so inefficiently. To anyone 
familiar with the working of a democratic system it is of course obvious 
that a government which is accountable to its public opinion cannot for 
long pursue such a policy of diplomatic duplicity. 

“The Western powers, it would seem, are therefore doomed like Sisy- 
phus to roll the stone to the top of the summit repeatedly and with endless 
patience, hoping against hope that one day in some unforeseen manner it 
will stay put. Meanwhile, so long as fear and tension in the world are 
maintained, their adversaries, from their position of advantage, need only 
watch and wait. At best they can hope to wring new concessions, and at 
worst to throw the blame for the failure of discussions on the Western 
powers, should they hold out in defense of freedom. We are in a situation 
in which, if we cannot hope to gain, we can at any rate strive not to 
lose. For, whether we lose position or not depends not on the whims of 
Mr. Khrushchev or on the relative skill of his diplomacy and ours, but 
on certain objective factors. Among these are our military strength; our 
will to resist rather than surrender our freedom; our readiness if need be 
to sacrifice our standard of living to our will to resist; our unity; and, 
perhaps we should add, our gullibility.” (“Has Russia Changed?” Foreign 
Affairs, April 1960) 
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LAND TO LIVE IN 
SU RE Re RoR Pe oe 


WHAT DO THE ROADS LEAD TO? 


How to make transportation the servant, rather than the enemy, of other 
human needs and values becomes an increasingly important problem in 
regional planning, as more automobiles are produced and highways keep 
eating up land. 


“This country, with all the nations of the industrialized West, has perhaps 
ten years left in which to adapt to the automobile. If we fail in this task 
of adaptation, the penalty will be an irremediable debasement of our 
environment. ... 

“Yet discouraging as the prospects are, they are not hopeless. For 
instance, a little-noted Federal announcement of the very greatest signifi- 
cance was released from Washington on Christmas, of all days. Issued by 
the Federal Housing and Home Finance Administrator, Norman P. Mason, 
the announcement stipulated that henceforth funds to communities for 
urban planning will be made available only upon two conditions: 

“First, that such plans for urban areas, to qualify for Federal aid, cannot 
be piecemeal but must cover entire metropolitan areas, both the urban 
core and suburban fringes. 

“Second, that plans must cover not just some but ail of the basic essen- 
tials for sound urban development—.e., not just highways; also plans set- 
ting forth over-all land use, provision for schools and recreation, etc... . 

“It has been realized at last that coordinating transport and urban rede- 
velopment and growth plans is the only chance of saving our environ- 
ment. . . . So violent is the antagonism of many to the high tail-finned 
American car and the whole automotive complex—General Motors, road- 
side blight, superhighways, congestion, parking, smog, sudden death—that 
it is sometimes difficult to establish that we must accommodate ourselves 
to the automobile age whether we choose to or not.... 

“Everything from the nature of our recreation and the exodus to the 
suburbs to basic developments like population growth and the shift in our 
energy sources, such as the pipeline transmission of natural gas—all con- 
spire to expand and disperse our urban complexes in a form that makes 
automotive transportation a critical necessity. 

“Since transportation is so vital a factor in determining the costs of 
production and distribution, the use of natural resources, the numbers of 
employed and the demand for materials, it is the single most important 
dynamic in a nation’s economy. And thus, perhaps with some reluctance, 
we must come to the reality that economic achievements predicted for the 
1960’s will not come to pass unless the vast highway systems planned in 
the Federal program are built on schedule... . 

“The reason Mason’s announcement is the key to how to live with the 
car is that, in calling for regional planning, it acknowledges that only by 
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anticipating the ravages of the automobile on its own scale, namely, the 
hundreds of square miles cars can devour in a day at modern speeds, can 
we act to control its effects. It is this extraordinary new mobility that must 
be channeled.” (“Strangulation by Auto,” The Commonweal, Mar. 4, 1960) 


The 41,000-mile, $45 billion Interstate and Defense Highway program, 
designed to carry 20 per cent of the nation’s traffic, is the product of enthu- 
Siastic political expediency with disastrous disregard of consequences. Most 
of its mileage duplicates existing, adequate highways. Railroads, already 
carrying less than half their capacity and paying the entire cost of main- 
taining their rights of way, are being subjected to increased competition 
from trucks, which pay at most a proportionate share of the costs of the 
roads. Blundering and thievery on a vast scale have been ensured by 
leaving the states to execute a program for which they bear no responsi- 
bility, with 90 per cent or more of the costs paid by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Financing the construction has already become a problem, but no 
provision at all has been made for future maintenance and supervision, 
which run up to $10,000 per mile per year for such limited-access routes. 
Prohibition of service stations and restaurants will make the roads an 
all-night nightmare. 

But worst of all, the highways have been designed without the slightest 
thought of their impact on the areas through which they are built. Yet 
they have inevitably settled the future of many of the cities they connect. 

“Here and there, as in Milwaukee, a vigorous and established city plan- 
ning authority has been able to get intolerable plans redrawn. But in gen- 
eral the program is doing about what was to be expected: throwing up a 
Chinese wall across Wilmington, driving educational institutions out of 
downtown Louisville, plowing through the center of Reno.... 

“Simply by providing some flexibility in the program, we could produce 
great savings. If the cities were permitted to do what they thought best 
with, say, 50 per cent of the more than $20 billion of interstate funds 
allotted to them, much of it would almost certainly go to mass transit and 
commuter facilities. This kind of money could reshape urban transporta- 
tion in America: our total national investment in public transit is less than 
$4 billion, and a combined highway-mass transit-commuter program could 
almost certainly produce the same results at lower cost than a program 
dependent on highways alone.” (“New Roads and Urban Chaos,” The 
Reporter, Apr. 14, 1960) 


“New Jersey’s Governor Robert Meyner blazed some sort of trail last 
fall when he proposed to shift surplus funds of the New Jersey Turnpike 
Authority to help meet deficits of commuter railroads. The electorate, 
unhappily, matched neither the governor’s ingenuity nor courage. It vetoed 
the unfamiliar idea. 

“In Philadelphia, however, there is hope that more success will attend 
another scheme to put the elements of mobility into some sort of sensible 
relationship. The city government has chartered a nonprofit corporation 
which will subsidize commuter transit within city limits by as much as 
$2 million a year, providing new equipment on lease to the Pennsylvania 
and Reading Railroads and building new facilities. The corporation is the 
outgrowth of an experiment, started in 1958, to provide commuters with 
cheap and fast transit from the city limits into the central business areas. 
The city has been paying subsidies ($325,000 in 1959) to enable the rail- 
roads to reduce fares and provide extra service. 
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“The tests, in two areas of Philadelphia, have been successful; they have 
siphoned more riders onto rapid transit, and coincidentally, have cut down 
on automobile congestion. Most big cities need to revive, or install, some 
Riding the sort of rapid-transit system. The automobile and its artery, the highway, 

tiger have failed badly as devices for urban mobility in central areas. Yet the 
politicians and planners in Los Angeles, Detroit, and other cities seem to 
be astride a tiger. Their vast networks of freeways and interchanges breed 
more traffic, which in turn breeds more demand for more highways. 

“New York City, at the same time Philadelphia was showing the way to 
a saner transit policy, was compounding its own difficulties by broaching 
a $52.5-million program to build 10,000 new garage spaces in the central 
city. The idea, according to the city’s traffic commissioner, is to attract 
suburban shoppers. Peculiarly, he seems unconcerned about the multipli- 
cation of arterial congestion that cannot help but be a by-product of such 
a scheme. Whatever gains store owners may garner in sales would be more 
than offset by the city’s losses in terms of further traffic congestion. 

“The courage and ingenuity shown in Philadelphia must be at least 
matched in other cities if these cities are to survive as efficient instruments 
of human enterprise. Moreover, they must be matched by the states and 
the Federal Government, both of which share the responsibility for creating 
and propagating a tragically lopsided urban transit system based on high- 
ways, which gobble up too much vital space while moving too few people 
too slowly at too great an expense.” (“Philadelphia Aids Transit,” Archi- 
tectural Forum, March 1960) 











An architect and city planner advocates a comprehensive approach to : 
urban reorganization, with separation of functions by areas as the guiding 
principle. ‘ 
Victor Gruen “The challenge of the Sixties is: Will we be able to provide functioning, 


livable and workable cities to take care of the growing urban population— 
or will the overwhelming majority of Americans in the Sixties have to live 
and work in human conglomerations which no longer have characteristics 
to which the terms ‘urban’ or ‘city’ apply? 

“Most symptoms discernible today indicate that we will fail in facing 
the challenge. We are busily engaged in passively destroying whatever we 
had of urban organisms, and we are resigned io the fact that we live in a 
time of urban crisis... . 

“Every attempt of those who believe in and fight for urban and public 
improvement is brought to a standstill by the followers of a new cult which, 
instead of the golden calf, has chosen as its goddess the private automobile. 
The believers, whom for the sake of brevity I will call ‘autocrats,’... 
preach ceaselessly that everything must be done to facilitate and increase 
the flow of automobile traffic.... Downtown merchants, rapidly losing 
their shoppers, are yelling for more and more parking space. City adminis- 
trations prescribe that every newly erected building must provide altars to 
the ‘autocrazity’ in the form of car storage space. Traffic planners favor 
the slicing up of the urban fabric, the sacrificing of parks and historic 
buildings, the widening of streets, the narrowing of sidewalks. Impressed 
by the evangelistic fervor of the autocrats, the urban citizen is willing to 
give up privacy, quietude, restfulness, beauty and, when called upon, his 
very life.... 

“A few years ago, Wilfred Owen, one of the most knowledgeable men 
in the field of transportation, stated with conviction, ‘We cannot be both 
motorized and urbanized.’ What was then a prophetic remark based on 
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sound thinking is today proven by hard figures and facts. Statistics show 
that the economic well-being of any city center decreases in exact propor- 
tion to the increase of private automobile traffic within the built-up area. . . . 

“If we continue to follow, like a flock of sheep, the preachings of the 
autocrats, we will bankrupt public transportation and any other form of 
mass transportation. We will lay waste the centers of our cities and, by 
doing so, destroy any form of urban organization. We will wipe out what 
is being referred to as ‘urban culture’... . 

“What I am asking is that the automobile be dethroned from its high 
pedestal as a symbol of divinity and that, like all the other appliances, it 
be put in its proper place and utilized where and when it is needed, without 
interfering with the more important rights of human beings who, at least 
for the time being, are still in the majority... . 

“Concentrated human activities—whether they are concerned with 
working or selling or learning or dwelling—are just not compatible with 
the noises, smells and dangers of mechanized traffic; and mechanized traf- 
fic is steadily and extremely disturbed by human activities. Traffic cannot 
flow between structures which steadily receive and emit people and all 
types of vehicles. And people are steadily and extremely disturbed in all of 
their pursuits, in their privacy, and in their peace of mind by steady 
streams of mechanized traffic. The old system of separation, consisting of 
sidewalks and driving lanes, was compatible with the horse and buggy age. 
It has become impractical and insufficient with our economic growth, with 
the increased number of mechanized vehicles and the greater speed which 
we are able to attain. Logically we have to devise a new method of 
separation for our times. 

“Recognizing the need for greater separation, the new pattern will have 
to provide separated areas for transportation and separated areas for all 
types of human activities. A cellular form of urban organization will result. 
Human activity cells will be pedestrian islands separated from each other 
by landscaped areas in which various means of transportation will have 
their specific right-of-way. A number of such activity cells will be grouped 
in cluster-like fashion around core cells containing, depending upon the 
size of the urban organism, the necessary common facilities for work, 
trade, administration, cultural, recreational and educational pursuits. . . . 
In the case of large urban organisms, public transportation will make 
interior points of activity cells accessible through underground facilities. 
All other transportation, however, will be brought only as close as possible 
to each cell by means of surrounding-loop roads with directly adjoining 
car storage areas and terminal facilities for public transportation carriers. 

“This newly emerging urban pattern has not found expression by imple- 
mentation in large urban areas up to now. But there are hundreds of new 
urban elements on a smaller scale which represent the new pattern. The 
large suburban shopping centers, college campuses, industrial parks, office 
building clusters, amusement parks like Disneyland, are excellent exam- 
ples. .. . The new planning pattern can be superimposed without the neces- 
sity for large-scale physical destruction of existing cities... . 

“In the last few months there has been a rash of downtown mall projects. 
Over fifty such mall experiments were recently listed....The trouble... 
is that they are not based at all on planning considerations. They are 
rather the result of promotional and advertising mentality, with the aim of 
creating sensations, and are quite similar to other downtown promotional 
activities like Dollar Days, parades, etc. The creation of pedestrian areas 
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downtown can be successful only if it is accomplished as an integral part 
of an over-all plan. In fact it is probably one of the /ast measures for 
implementation within a carefully scheduled revitalization plan, and it just 
cannot be the beginning... . 

“The downtown mall experiments are only another measure in the end- 
less series of single, unrelated measures like one-way streets, municipal 
garages and parking lots, scramble crossings, spot redevelopment, new 
street lighting and all the other gimmicks which are so popular because 
they create for a certain time a certain amount of excitement and can be 
implemented without the investment of too much brainpower or too much 
money.... 

“Only if we are willing to accept the automobile for what it is—a 
servant to mankind and not a deity; only if we are willing to progress in 
a civilized manner, enlarging our concepts concerning the separation of 
incompatible uses; only. then will we be able to live up to the challenge of 
the Sixties and create superior cities of truly human environmental qualities 
for the dramatically increasing urban population.” (“Save Urbia for New 
Urbanites,” Journal of the American Institute of Architects, February 
1960) 


ALSO NOTED 


“The success of smaller cars poses a threat to road financing, the High- 
way Transportation Congress was told today. 

“Automotive economists and spokesmen for highway users said the new 
compact cars and ‘economy’ imports were causing a revolution in gasoline 
consumption that could lead to a sharp drop in Federal and state tax 
revenue. 

“If the trend to smaller cars continues at the present rate, they said, 
gasoline tax revenue by 1964 would be $548 million below current esti- 
mates. The Federal loss would be $217 million, they estimated, and the 
states would lose the rest. 

“The result would be less funds to finance road improvements at the 
time the vast Federal road-aid program was supposed to reach the peak 
of construction, they said.” (The New York Times, May 13, 1960) 


HOW TO SAVE OPEN SPACE 


“Of all the horrors of urban sprawl, perhaps the most insidious is the 
loss of the land itself. So far the battle to save countryside within our 
spreading cities, and to channel growth into less wasteful, more livable 
patterns, has scarcely been joined. If the assault has been waiting for 
ammunition, it need wait no longer; two recent documents are loaded. 

“In ‘The Law of Open Space,’ first of four reports by New York’s Met- 
ropolitan Council and Regional Plan Association, Attorney Shirley Siegel 
brings together for the first time a host of scattered legal concepts, proce- 
dures and court decisions on the subject. Lawyer Siegel's brief: there are 
no serious legal obstacles to an open-space program in America’s biggest 
metropolis; in fact, far more authority exists than many public servants 
themselves realize. In addition to outright purchase of parkland under 
eminent domain, a right no longer questioned, she explores many other 
useful tools at hand: leases with option to purchase for public use; solicited 
private gifts; transfers of land among public agencies; foreclosure and 
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swapping of tax-delinquent lands; excess condemnation in connection with 
highways and other public building schemes; reservation of parkland by 
use of the official map; bold proposals for self-liquidating public land agen- 
cies set up to purchase large areas on the urban fringe, plan them com- 
prehensively and resell them for private development. 

“In ‘Conservation Easements,’ a report for Washington’s Urban Land 
Institute, author William H. Whyte Jr. concentrates on one of the newest 
tools and lays his argument skillfully on the line. Whyte’s way, as a growing 
audience is becoming aware, involves a new use of the ancient device of 
easements to buy from owners of key scenic land not the land itself, but 
merely the owners’ right to sell it out to such things as billboards or housing 
tracts. Attractive open space, as Whyte points out, is becoming a precious 
public benefit, and that benefit must be paid for by the public. Zoning can 
and should be employed to keep apart conflicting uses, and to protect the 
public in such places as flood plains and along airport approaches. But it 
cannot long be legally or fairly used to force a few owners to keep up 
the rolling hills and white farms we al! enjoy looking at. Straight minimum- 
lot zoning for subdivisions, furthermore, actually tends to accentuate 
sprawl without yielding real open space (although average-density zoning 
shows great promise). 

“What is needed, says Whyte, is first a clear statement of public intent 
in new state enabling legislation; he offers California’s new act and others 
as a guide. Next, localities must determine the key physical features which 
give them their special character and beauty (these often amount to less 
than 5 or 10 per cent of the total ground area). And finally, backed by 
the power of eminent domain, land owners must be offered payment for a 
‘conservation easement’: equal to the sum remaining after the market value 
of the land—in its present use as farm, estate, or woodland—has been 
subtracted from the current market value it would have if converted into 
subdivision or development land. 

“The time, however, is too short to wait for more studies, more federal 
help, more metropolitan proposals and superplans. The land is vanishing, 
and the states and their cities must act to save it now.” (“Open Space— 
Now,” Architectural Forum, March 1960) 


Mr. Moynihan suggests that the Interstate and Defense Highway pro- 
gram is an obvious opportunity to develop coordinated area plans, particu- 
larly in the suburbs, through public purchase of easements on open lands. 


They could be paid for by “the technique of ‘excess-taking’ as proposed 
by President Roosevelt in his 1939 message to Congress. As he put it: ‘The 
government, which puts up the cost of the highway, buys a strip on each 
side of the highway itself, uses it for the rental of concessions and sells it 
off over a period of years to home-builders and others who wish to live 
near a main artery of travel. Thus the government gets the unearned incre- 
ment and reimburses itself in large part for the building of the road.’ 

“This unearned increment can be staggering: a 5,000 per cent increase 
in land values is not uncommon. At a time when state and local govern- 
ments are reaching a limit of the money they can get out of taxpayers, 
here is an opportunity to get money that doesn’t belong to anyone: it 
doesn’t exist, as it were, until the government builds the highway. It repre- 
sents a legitimate source of government revenue of great potential. Used 
to shape the development that the highways make possible, it could trans- 
form the suburbs of the next half century.” (“New Roads and Urban 
Chaos,” The Reporter, Apr. 14, 1960) 
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WHO CONTROLS THE ECONOMY? 
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CORPORATE CAPITAL MANAGERS? 


Daniel Bell, former labor editor of Fortune, now associate professor of 
sociology at Columbia University, maintains that large modern enterprises 
have escaped the discipline of the capital market. 

“The single most important fact about contemporary corporate capital- 
ism is that expansion comes about through ‘self-financing,’ through re- 
tained earnings derived from high protected prices. ... Few firms today 
. .. gO to the capital market for funds. .. .” This “allows the managers to 
reinforce their social power and gives them independence from outside 
control; their ideas become the decisive factor in determining the social use 
of capital surplus... . 

“When expansion is financed through high protected prices, it is the con- 
sumer who does the financing, and he neither receives equity in the firm 

. nor has any say about how his money should be used. ... Under the 
banner of ‘free enterprise,’ a corporation can . . . ‘tax’ consumers for its own 
purposes and do whatever it wishes with the money. In consequence of the 
recent expansion of steel capacity, for example, the industry . . . can supply 
all the steel the country uses in nine months rather than twelve. This means 
that the industry can ‘take’ a three-month strike almost without reducing 
the average profit it would have made had no strike been provoked. In 
short, the strike is . . . financed by the consumers. . . . 

“In 1956... the ‘break-even point’ [for U.S. Steel was] 44.3 per cent of 
sales. After the price increases in 1957—which had followed a large union 
wage increase—the ‘break-even point’ went down to 38.6 per cent of 


sales, or... 32 per cent of capacity. In other words, by working less than 
two full days a week, U.S. Steel could move out of the ‘red’ and make 
money.... 


“But surely more is involved than the question of price increases. What 
is really at stake is the question of the ‘legitimacy of power’ of the mana- 
gerial groups. Who gives the manager his mandate? The traditional theory 
of private property has little legal or social validity in the age of the large 
corporation. ... For the situation amounts to this: in response to their own 
drives for status and power, the large automobile and oil companies have 
created a huge productive capacity, which in turn forces them to wage 
large coercive campaigns in order to stimulate consumption of their prod- 
ucts—not only through advertising, but through political lobbying as well. 
One consequence is that Congress can pass a $12 billion road-build- 
ing program more easily than it can appropriate a billion dollars for 
schools. And we have the ludicrous spectacle, in New York and Los 
Angeles, of fantastic sums being levied for expressways—with houses torn 
down, views blocked, and open spaces cluttered—while public transport, 
which is faster and more economical, goes hang.” (“The Subversion of 
Collective Bargaining,” Commentary, March 1960) 
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INSTITUTIONAL INVESTORS? 


Cornell professor Ernest Dale, a director of several corporations, notes 
the replacement of proprietors by managers, while institutional investors 
accumulate unused powers. 


“In perhaps one third of the 200 largest corporations (with approximately 
50 per cent of total manufacturing assets), none of the stockholders owned 
enough shares to be able to exercise influence on management. In other 
words, the so-called management revolution is just about complete in these 
cases. 

“While our folklore and textbook economic theory assume an identity 
of interest between management and stockholders, such agreement is by no 
means always the case. Both the personal financial interests of the managers 
and their yearnings to acquire a higher status in the community at large 
may tend to make them, quite humanly, think of themselves first. Especially 
this might be so when the actual owners are a faceless, voiceless group of 
small stockholders. . . . The partial proprietor is actually the only true 
remaining legitimate representative of the owners in many companies. . . . 
And it is likely that he will disappear, at least in larger companies,” because 
of the breaking up of large estates. 

‘‘As the partial proprietors on the boards of large corporations inevitably 
pass from the scene, who is to take their place? .... The only workable altern- 
ative appears to many students to be the replacement of the vanishing 
partial proprietors by a new and important group of owners: the institu- 
tional investors. These investors—mutual funds, life insurance companies, 
saving banks and pension funds, as well as individual trusts managed by 
bankers—have always been an important potential influence... . 

“Their potential power is indeed impressive. The percentage of issues 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange held by institutions has risen from 
a value of $9.5 billion or 12.4 per cent in 1949 to an estimated $30 billion 
or 15.3 per cent of the total at the end of 1957. If the equities of the individ- 
ual trusts that are institutional are included, the 1958 total comes to about 
30 per cent of the value of all issues on the New York Stock Exchange... . 

“The potential powers of the institutional investors are impressive, but 
the actual use made of them is insignificant. The ‘new tycoons’ who control 
these vast funds are new all right, but they are in no way tycoons. They are, 
in fact, frightened by any comparisons with the dinosaurs and happiest 
when their passion for anonymity is undisturbed. . . . The opposition of 
the institutional investors of all kinds to the use of their powers to criticize 
managements is extremely strong... . 

“Management itself will naturally be reluctant to admit to any conflict— 
actual or potential—between itself and its stockholders (or anyone else, 
for that matter). And few persons of power are likely to accept voluntarily 
any curbs on their own actions. Ingrown managements, in fact, are likely 
to view the whole problem as one of ‘public relations’ and attempt to pro- 
vide the shadow instead of the substance. . . . [Nevertheless], the continued 
admonition of management to preserve and expand the independent review 
of its own actions—and of institutional investors to play a part—seems 
worthwhile, especially since both must ultimately realize that the only 
alternative is public intervention.” (“Management Must Be Made Ac- 
countable,” Harvard Business Review, March-April, 1960) 
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PENSION FUND TRUSTEES? 


A member of the Washington bar and the Jesuit Institute for Social Order 
writes about the concentration of power in the hands of pension fund 
trustees. 

“The practice of turning investment authority over to corporate trustees 
has brought about a situation in which a single trustee—usually a large 
bank—may have financial control over many pension funds. . . . This was 
indicated during the Senate hearings in 1955 in testimony which revealed 
that sixty-five large banks had investment control over nearly three-quar- 
ters of the assets of the 5,269 pension and other employee benefit trust 
accounts they administered. . .. We must conclude . . . that corporate con- 
trol is a real possibility. 

“The question of economic power in the pension funds becomes more 
urgent when we consider that their activities are not subject to the same 
degree of governmental regulation as are those of other financial institu- 
tions of comparable size. We find a greater concentration of control in the 
pension trusts than among the mutual funds, the insurance companies, 
and, probably, the banks holding personal trusts. And yet, unlike the pen- 
sion trusts, the mutual funds are subject to the regulation of the SEC, 
the insurance companies are rigidly governed by state agencies, and the 
trustees of personal trusts have to account to beneficiaries (though this 
accounting may not amount to much as a preventive check). The bank 
trustees are therefore in a position to wield considerable economic power 
through their control of the pension trust, a power which is further extended 
through their stockholdings for personal trusts. 

“But the economic power of the bank trustee is not without its check. 
... The designation of the trustee is almost universally reserved to the em- 
ployer, even where the administration of the plan is in the hands of a com- 
mittee which has employee representation. . . . In current practice the 
financial trustee is given the power to invest the assets of a pension fund as 
he chooses, but . . . the employer can . . . revoke the arrangement and 
assume direction of the investment program either by taking it over him- 
self or by directing the financial trustees to follow a specified policy. Thus 
the managers of the corporation, who already wield great economic power, 
have a power potential which they do not exercise in the investment pro- 
grams of the pension trusts of their companies. .. . 

“It is quite likely . . . that certain large New York banks will soon 
approach a point where their combined holdings of stocks for pension funds 
could give their opinions considerable weight in the councils of the larger 
corporations. . . . Unquestionably, they will seek to spread their stock in- 
vestments widely to stave off acquiring the responsibility of corporate di- 
rection as long as possible. But as the stock purchases of the pension funds 
continue to grow, we can anticipate that at some time in the not-too-distant 
future the banker-trustees are going to be faced with an uncomfortable 
choice. They will have to buy into a position of authority in the larger cor- 
porations or reject profitable investments in order to avoid the responsi- 
bilities that accompany large shareholdings. . . . 

“One thing should be clearly recognized. The power now exists in the 
financial trustees of pension funds to purchase enough stock to control or 
at least to influence our corporations. Similarly, with their large equity 
holdings the bankers could make a plaything of stock prices. It is most 
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unlikely, of course, that the financial institutions will make any major 
moves seriously detrimental to the common good, but it is healthy to recog- 
nize that the power to do so is there if strategically placed financiers wish 
to exercise it... . 

“It may not be too much to say that the center of influence in our econ- 
omy, having left the Wall Street of the 1920s and migrated in the 1930s 
and 1940s to the provincial centers of corporate power, has now returned 
to New York financial circles. What is more, the financial strength now 
building up in the New York banks is of a different character. The power 
position that was consolidated in the 1920s was deliberately sought by 
the financiers and had no stable institutional character. But, as we have 
already noted, the present concentration of financial power is not so 
much the result of a drive for power as it is of (1) social demands which 
require the aggregation of great wealth to provide security, and (2) the 
fortunate presence of the financial institutions as apt media for administer- 
ing this wealth. The alignment of forces now taking shape is of an institu- 
tional and permanent character which will be part of our economic and 
social structure for some time to come. What we are witnessing is a 
genuine evolutionary development rather than a temporary consolidation 
of power resulting from personal acquisitiveness.” (Pension Funds and 
Economic Power) 


CORPORATIONS IN POLITICS? 


Political scientist Michael D. Reagan, on the faculty of Williams Col- 
lege, comments on the growth of corporate activity in politics. 

“There are seven major propositions underlying the business-in-politics 
movement, each one of which is to some degree suspect... . 

“1) The interests of corporations are (always) the interests of society; 
therefore, corporate managers should be trustees for society. _ 

“Another way of stating this is that corporations enter into political 
persuasion and electoral campaigning purely as a public service, not as an 
interested group seeking to protect its position against rival groups. As 
pleasant as this platitude sounds, it . . . indicates a lack of understanding of 
democratic politics, which is not a process for guaranteeing the dominance 
of any man’s conception of the public interest, but a way of accommodating 
the conflict of diverse interests. ... 

2) Business is at present in a dangerous state of political helplessness. 

“This proposition, vigorously advanced in the speeches of Lemuel R. 
Boulware, General Electric Company, an early prophet of the business-in- 
politics movement, must, in all honesty, be said to result from self- 
delusion. . . . Are the Taft-Hartley Act and the 1959 Labor Reform Act 
the results of business’ helplessness? Or Eisenhower’s strong anti-inflation 
stand and his vetoes of domestic spending programs? What is really meant 
by this assertion is that business has regularly taken a licking at the polls. 
This . . . should hardly come as much of a surprise to those who realize that 
a very large majority of the population are not business executives. ... 

“3) The primary purpose of getting into politics is to put the unions in 
their place. 

“This is the applied version of the second proposition. . . . If business- 
men are to enter politics with no broader or more permanent reason than 
to beat down the unions, they can hardly, at the same time, sustain the 
claim that they have entered politics merely as good citizens. Somewhat 
less obvious, perhaps, is the fact that labor’s political power is considerably 
less than its friends hope and its foes fear. Legislatively, this should be 
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fairly clear at the moment; note the AFL-CIO’s inability to secure a milder 
reform bill, a higher minimum wage, adoption of federal standards for 
unemployment compensation, or major expenditures for public housing. . . . 

“4) Business ability is directly translatable into political ability. 

“This proposition can be easily inferred from the nature of the political 
training programs that have blossomed during the past eighteen months. 
Putting all the stress on political techniques, many of these programs em- 
phasize that . . . the executive must savvy the structure and operations of 
primaries, conventions, voter registration laws, and party processes before 
he makes the big plunge. Nowhere, however, does one find any recogni- 
tion that the substance of economic and social issues is also complex and 
difficult. .. . Apparently executives are assumed to have automatically the 
true answers to all economic and social problems... . 

“5) Electoral activity is the only route to political influence. 

“The nine pamphlets of discussion material comprising the Action 
Course in Practical Politics distributed by the Chamber of Commerce 
cover party organization, precinct work, the organization of campaigns, 
party clubs and political meetings, and the selection and financing of can- 
didates. In its stress on party-electoral politics, the program ignores the 
problems of influencing legislators and administrators already in office. 
. . . Business should not forget that some of the most effective political 
work it has ever done is that of writing legislation—as was apparently the 
case with Taft-Hartley and the 1954 tax revisions. . . . Businessmen as a 
group ... have a bargaining power far beyond their numbers. Corporate 
leaders should expend as much effort in devising positive programs to 
solve evident social problems as they have frequently spent in stubborn 
opposition to the solutions proposed by other groups. Then they might 
substantially increase their legislative influence without ever seeing the 
inside of a ward club... . 

“6) What works for the labor goose also works for the corporate 
gander. 

“This assumption is founded on a belief in the similarity between cor- 
porations and unions as political citizens. But before corporate officers 
decide to take the plunge into politics, they should give serious considera- 
tion to the implications of this analogy. A trade union is an association of 
people having officers elected by the membership and removable by them. 
When the officers act politically in the name of the members—as by 
editorial support of a party—it is clear whom they are representing. . . . In 
the era of the managerial corporation, many observers have noted, the role 
of the stockholder has dwindled to that of a bit player, a simple receiver of 
dividends who participates in policy decisions even less than do the rank 
and file of labor unions. . . . If the resources of a billion-dollar corporation 
can be thrown into the political balance by officers who are in effect ac- 
countable only to themselves, what happens to the principle of political 
equality? ; 

“7) The corporation can restrict its participation to the issues it 
selects:...... 

“If the corporation wants to play a significant part in partisan affairs, its 
interests must be as broad as those of a political party. The corporate 
executive who is acting as a representative of his firm cannot demand to 
be heard when his party’s labor or tax plank is being written and refuse to 
answer questions about his firm’s position on civil rights, summit meet- 
ings, or farm policy.” (“The Seven Fallacies of Business in Politics,” 
Harvard Business Review, March-April 1960) 
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HOW TO SET NATIONAL POLICY 
2D DRE | 


“How can a free society organize to outthink, outplan, and outperform 
totalitarianism, and achieve security in freedom?” This is the target question 
put before the Senate Subcommittee on National Policy Machinery by its 
chairman, Senator Henry M. Jackson (D.-Washington). 

Critics of policy-making machinery charge excessive division of responsi- 
bility, lack of coordination, and resulting indecision and flabby compromise. 


DECISION-MAKING FOR DEFENSE 


The retired Army Chief of Staff writes: 


“The most important action of the National Security Council... is the 
annual review of the ‘Basic National Security Policy.’ ... Despite its por- 
tentous character, this document is usually only some twenty-five type- 
written pages in length. Its text is often carried forward from year to year 
with only slight modification. ...It includes no estimate of the finances 
necessary to implement the recommended policy and thus has no direct 
tie-in with the formulation of the federal budget... . 

“In the course of its development, the sharp issues in national defense 
which confront our leaders have been blurred in conference and in nego- 
tiation. .. . The ‘Basic National Security Policy’ document means all things 
to all people and settles nothing. . . .” 

The National Security Council “never gives a hard look at the actual 
condition and capability of our military forces. ... Nowhere in the machin- 
ery of the government is there a procedure for checking military capa- 
bility against political commitments or our forces in being against the 
requirements . . . of the approved ‘Basic National Security Policy.’. . . 

“The Joint Chiefs of Staff have all the faults of a committee in settling 
important controversial matters. . . . Since their civilian superiors often 
express acute discontent over receiving split papers...the Chiefs have 
often been inclined not only to spend excessive time in seeking compro- 
mises but even to sweep controversial issues under the rug.... 

“It is possible for the Secretary of Defense to make the existing machin- 
ery work better than it has. Only once in my experience did Mr. Wilson 
ever sit down with the Chiefs ... to try to understand their difficulties. ... 
Mr. McElroy . . . never gave the Chiefs any real opportunity as a body 
for serious discussion of basic issues. . . . Meanwhile, the President held 
aloof from the internal issues of the Chiefs, depending on the Secretary of 
Defense to adjust the differences. .. . 

“The fact that there is a ceiling of around $40 billion on the defense 
budget is a reminder to each Chief that all military programs... are in 
fact competitors for a fixed number of dollars....The fixed defense 
budget ... has become the prime cause of the services rivalry which is 
undermining national confidence in our military programs. ... 
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“The Joint Chiefs of Staff as a body take no part in the formulation of 
the over-all budget. The present procedure . . . provides for no formal 
way of relating military requirements, programs, and budgets. . . . As a con- 
sequence, our military strategy today is a result of administrative and budg- 
etary happenstance. . . . Each year our existing military programs are pro- 
jected forward by one more budgetary increment, following the same 
direction given it by budgetary actions of years before. In the language 
of the missile-makers, the programs proceed by ‘inertial guidance,’ with 
little or no ‘command control’.” (The Uncertain Trumpet) 


Life suggests a solution to the problem of interservice rivalry in an 
article by staff writer John Osborne. 


“President Eisenhower, who is a great soldier and claims to know more 
than ‘almost anybody’ about national defense, has toyed with several solu- 
tions but adopted none. The record, including the President’s part in it, 
is one of much dallying with the problem and little effort to come to real 
grips with it. For this there is a reason so formidable that it makes the 
dallying understandable. The reason is that there is only one over-all cure 
for the evils of multiservice disputation. The cure is to abolish the separate 
services and merge them in a true ‘Armed Forces of the U.S.’ with one 
uniform, one top commander, one general staff and just one interest: to 
defend the U.S. 

“Logical and appealing through this reform may seem on the surface, it 
is not in the cards. The Navy, its affiliated Marine Corps and the Army 
all oppose it. They are bulwarked by powerful blocs in Congress, a vigilant 
professional press and a massive array of organized sentiment ranging 
from such propaganda bodies as the Navy League to military contractors 
with vested interests in the present setup... . 

“Since a single service is probably unattainable in the present climate, 
the practical question is: what changes in the existing system would be 
both feasible and useful? Life believes four major changes would materi- 
ally improve the nation’s military system and posture. All of them would 
stand a good chance of approval by Congress if they were presented and 
advocated as strongly as they deserve to be. 

“These changes would: 

“1) Place the entire military establishment under a single chief of staff, 

“2) Divorce what are now the Joint Chiefs from the individual mili- 
tary services, 

“3) Diminish a basic cause of interservice dissension by giving the 
Secretary of Defense complete control over all funds appropriated for 
national defense, and 

“4) Eliminate the three service secretaries and replace them with under- 
secretaries wholly responsible to the Secretary of Defense.” (“Shameful 
Strife in the Pentagon,” Life, Apr. 4, 1960) 


The New York Times’s military analyst reports that the present Secre- 
tary of Defense has solved some of the Pentagon's problems. 


“Secretary of Defense Thomas S. Gates has galvanized the decision- 
making process of Government by the simple expedient of making deci- 
sions. Last December Mr. Gates announced that he would join the meet- 
ings of the Joint Chiefs of Staff whenever matters on which they disagreed 
were under discussion. 

“This simple practice, since broadened to bring the civilian Secretary 
into the military decision-making process, has broken quite a few of the 
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minor log-jams that obstructed the actions of the Joint Chiefs of Staff... . 

“Secretaries of Defense prior to Mr. Gates had the right to meet with 
the Joint Chiefs and the authority to make decisions about matters on 
which the Chiefs did not agree. But none of them ever met regularly with 
the Joint Chiefs and few of them exercised the power of decision that was 
theirs.” (The New York Times, Mar. 1, 1960 


A Wall Street Journal columnist cites Secretary of the Treasury Robert 
Anderson and Budget Bureau Director Maurice Stans as other examples 
of officials who have improved on the performance of their prominent 
business-executive predecessors. 


“The next administration can, if it wishes, draw the moral from these 
tales. It would seem to be: Businessmen have much to offer in government, 
but peak posts should be given to those who have been seasoned in lesser 
federal duties, gaining skills in the ways of Washington.” (Wall Street 
Journal, Apr. 27, 1960) 


Dr. James A. Perkins, vice president of the Carnegie Corporation, is a 
trustee of the Institute for Defense Analyses, chairman of the Study Group 
on Strategy and Foreign Policy of the Council on Foreign Relations, and 
was formerly deputy chairman of the Research and Development Board 
of the Department of Defense and a member of the Gaither Committee. 
In his testimony before the Jackson Committee, he remarks: 


Our national security program “is out of balance because with the 
understandable pressure to close this missile gap, too little attention has 
been given to the nonmilitary components of a total defense posture. In 
short, we might find that we have an absolutely invulnerable deterrent, 
and we might even find that we have an airlift system that meets our 
limited war requirements to the best possible reasonable measure. But then 
we could discover that the Soviets’ real thrust was in the field of ideology 
and economics. If we have starved our information office, or have not 
appropriated enough funds for military assistance, we might be in the 
position of having locked the front door very well only to discover we 
had not even put up the screens in the back. 

“Now, insofar as this is true, and I am inclined to agree... that it is 
true, the place where our original machinery would be responsible is in 
giving undue weight to the military presentations when one is rounding 
out a balance between the factors I have just described. ... The civilians 
as bargainers in this complex thing called national security policy are not 
as well or as broadly prepared as their military counterparts. The civilian 
in the Pentagon or... the State Department frequently does not have 
the full range of briefings, of training, and expertise of his military oppo- 
site number. Second [in appealing for funds], he does not have the enor- 
mous advantage of [being able to cite] what seems to be the more present 
danger.” (Testimony before Jackson Committee, Apr. 25, 1960) 


CAN BUREAUCRATS BE CREATIVE? 


Professor Rostow, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology Center 
for International Affairs, isolates the problem of innovation. 


Both our scholars and our professional administrators are products of 
the academic tradition of narrowly specialized training. If American intel- 
lectual life is to contribute to the making of more effective public policy, 
the social and the natural sciences must both allocate more time and talent 
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to unifying knowledge in ways which bring it to bear on the concrete 
problems of public action. 

The indispensable element in the creative process is quality, an extremely 
scarce ingredient. Our values and our institutions are not yet adequately 
organized so as to induce men of great natural gifts to develop and use 
them in the common good. 

Our administrative style has evolved in response to the problem of 
bringing efficiency and honesty to large-scale organizations faced with 
slowly changing conditions. Our answer has been to break jobs down into 
specialized categories, structured in vast hierarchical pyramids. We have 
focused on the act of decision and on the transmission of decisions. Until 
very recently we have failed to recognize that the real problem in a rapidly 
changing field is the formulation of alternatives—a powerful creative act 
most unlikely to be generated by specialized bureaucrats. 

“It is not beyond the wit of man to devise better ways of reconciling 
the imperatives of large-scale organization with those personalized chal- 
lenges and incentives on which the best human performance depends. . . . 
The individual human beings in the great bureaucracies must be encour- 
aged to think, to throw out new ideas, to debate openly. . . . The govern- 
ment must recapture a sense that creation is something the nation badly 
needs; and that creation is a job of individuals backing their play with 
integrity. .. .”” (The United States in the World Arena) 


Our best brains, our scientists and professionals, are subject to arbitrary 
meddling by often uninformed, sometimes incompetent administrators. 
“The administrative head of a large bureaucracy is, in fact, the nearest 
equivalent we have to an absolute monarch—something of an anachro- 
nism in a democratic society! . . . The proper relationship between profes- 
sional man and administrator is best seen in hospitals. ... Even when he 
becomes a salaried employee, the physician retains full responsibility for 
his cases and will never...submit to lay direction in his professional 
actions.” (“Don’t Hamstring the Talented,” Saturday Evening Post, Feb. 
13, 1960) 


POLICY AS POLITICS 


Roger A. Hilsman, of the Library of Congress and The Johns Hopkins 
University’s Washington Center of Foreign Policy Research, speaks for a 
group of ten privately employed experts in foreign policy and military 
strategy and for “others in official positions who must remain anonymous.” 


There is no good or bad organization except in terms of what one 
regards as good or bad policy. In a free and diverse society national 
policy must serve many goals, values and groups. “Inevitably there is con- 
flict in the making of policy. There is a need for compromise and all the 
difficulties of getting a politically viable consensus on workable policy. 
Policy, in other words, is politics, and there is no way of legislating politics 
out of existence... . 

“The most that can be expected from an organization . . . is that it should 
not put unnecessary obstacles in the way of thinking and that it should not 
fail to provide for functions that are essential.” Policy-making is not the 
kind of work that is facilitated by creating a czar. The expeditor with 
extraordinary powers may be the answer to a production problem but pro- 
ducing policy is different from producing hardware. 

Any failure of the United States to anticipate events is probably not due 
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to a dearth of new ideas. The trouble seems to lie in the inadequate devel- 
opment of the ideas we already have. There has been very little basic 
research and thinking, for instance, about the goals and methods of an 
effective foreign aid program. 

“Thus one need that seems to be inadequately served at present is for 
operations research, especially in the political aspects of foreign and 
national security policy. The Armed Services have their RAND’s and 
ORO’s, but the State Department has only the Policy Planning Staff, whose 
dozen members are far too few for this kind of work, besides being heavily 
engaged in policy. And there is no comparable group at all to do the 
job for those over-all policies that cut across the whole field of national 
security. ... 

“The difficult task of translating proposals into policy . . . depends in 
the first instance upon the President giving full weight to his role as a 
leader. The trend has been to make the President too much the manager 
of the Federal Government. ... It might be wise... to reduce the number 
of managers and coordinators in the President’s office, giving him instead 
the kind of staff that would permit him to concentrate on policy and 
politics—policy in the sense of identifying emerging problems and estab- 
lishing goals, and ‘politics’ in the good sense of reconciling conflicting 
values and building a consensus on policies... .” 

To the extent that policy is formed by pressures from parochial or 
short-run interests, it tends to leap from crisis to crisis. Since pressure 
groups always influence policy, it might be well to create in the Presi- 
dent’s staff a special pressure group dedicated to the long-run and 
the fundamental. 

We propose the creation of a National Research Organization, quasi- 
governmental, with a Congressional charter. We also propose a National 
Objectives Planning Staff, located in the executive office of the President. 
These proposals are “no panaceas, but in foreign and national security 
policy—in which survival itself is at stake—any possibility for improve- 
ment at all is worth considering.” (“Planning for National Security: A 
Proposal,” Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, March 1960) 


The associate director of the Institute of War and Peace Studies at 
Columbia University writes: 


Although strategic planning is an executive responsibility, it is a legis- 
lative process, in the sense that it involves the reconciliation of conflicting 
ideas and interests. Time and compromise are the essential tools for 
resolving conflict and building support for policies. Since policies cannot 
be effective without support, delay and compromise cannot be eliminated 
from policy-making by means of reorganization, executive firmness, or 
in any other way. 

The missing element in the present planning structure is “legislative 
leadership,” which winnows out various ideas in the light of grand strategy 
and integrates proposals into general programs which can then be dis- 
cussed, amended, and ratified. 

Public debate over strategic policies now takes place after the basic 
decisions are made by the executive branch. Better “legislative leadership” 
within the executive branch would produce the kinds of general policy 
proposals which could serve as the focus of public discussion before key 
decisions are made. Public discussion at the early stages of planning would 
help to produce both better policies and broader support. (“Strategic Plan- 
ning and the Political Process,” Foreign Affairs, January 1960) 
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THE PUBLIC’S ROLE 


There are limits to how far one can go in bringing the general popula- 
tion into the details of policy-making. The essence of democracy may be 
not so much that the people choose policies as that the real goals of the 
people be served. In a diverse, mass society, democracy may be served 
best by efforts to improve the whole process through which values are 
identified, weighed and reconciled. Elections are a part of this process, but 
only a part. It is also important that the policy-making process be acces- 
sible to anyone who is interested or has something to contribute. Efforts 
in this direction might suggest means for measuring the intensity with 
which values are held as well as the numbers of people holding them. 
“It is a nice question whether it is democratic that the slight preferences 
of a bare majority should hold sway over the very intense desires of a bare 
minority.” (“The Foreign Policy Consensus: An Interim Research Report,” 
Journal of Conflict Resolution, December 1959) 


The essence of what was done on occasions such as the Lend-Lease or 
Marshall Plan debates is precisely the opposite of what one would deduce 
from the literature of pessimism on democracy and foreign affairs. The 
lesson to be learned is that when the public is brought into the arena of 
decision the capacity of the nation to act boldly and strongly in foreign 
affairs has been increased, not diminished. Political leaders need to be 
reminded of the intelligence and of the capacity for action and sacrifice 
of the American electorate. 

The government can take four steps to insure more responsible popular 
participation in policy-making. First, the President should use more fully 
his unique power to focus public attention. Second, the executive branch 
should adopt in military as well as foreign affairs a policy of candor. 
Third, issues should be presented to the public in the form of alternatives; 
more effective public opinion requires a sense of sharing in decisions. 
Finally, the executive ‘branch should actively encourage voluntary groups 
to study specific major policy issues. 

“The capacity of the political process to innovate can be increased by 
changes in law, ... administration, Congressional procedure, and the pol- 
icy of government toward public information and public opinion. In the 
end, however, it is essential for a democracy to recognize the irreducible 
basis for leadership and innovation—private and personal courage.” (The 
United States in the World Arena) 


A PROPOSAL 


Among other proposals made by the chairman of the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on National Policy Machinery is a revision of budget procedures. 


A revised budget or a major new annual report should have these 
features: (1) it should define our long-range strategy for national security; 
(2) it should contain a carefully worked-out statement of long-range 
requirements, indicating priorities and relationships between programs and 
strategy; (3) it should state the physical and financial resources needed to 
meet these requirements; (4) it should relate requirements and needs to the 
nation’s present and future economic resources; and (5) it should contain 
recommendations for action to provide the resources needed. (“Organizing 
for Survival,” Foreign Affairs, April 1960) 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF ABILITY 


Four reports discuss the influence of family and community on the develop- 
ment of intellectual ability in young people. 

Two Ohio State University psychiatrists report on their studies of the 
influence of prenatal and early childhood environment. 

Differences in intelligence are largely the result of environment rather 
than heredity, except for a few hereditary organic conditions which usually 
produce gross deficiencies. No particular parts of the brain are predestined 
to take care of specific functions. The ability to function develops in re- 
sponse to stimuli during the process of maturation. Even if certain parts 
of the brain are totally destroyed, other sections will, to a point, take over 
and restore function, particularly if a rigorous retraining program is 
carried out. 

The mental ability of children is strongly influenced by extreme environ- 
mental differences. Children brought up in institutions are often mentally 
deficient, but when removed to a more favorable setting they may gain 
normal intelligence. When young children receive special training they can 
perform at the normal level for much older children; some scientists con- 
clude that normal two and three-year-olds can be taught to read and write. 

Symptoms of brain damage, such as cerebral palsy, epilepsy, mental 
deficiency, behavior disorders, reading disabilities, and tics occur much 
more often among children who are born prematurely or after pregnancies 
complicated by toxemia or bleeding. Careful examinations and tests of a 
large number of forty-week-old infants show that there are no important 
mental differences among those born after normal pregnancy. On the 
other hand, the premature babies, especially the smallest ones, and those 
who were born after complicated pregnancies, receive significantly lower 
scores. Two-thirds of those with the lowest scores were premature. 

There are no racial differences in infant intelligence. Groups with the 
same prenatal experience have the same average scores, regardless of race. 
When Negro infants receive lower scores, it is a result of greater brain 
damage caused by pregnancy complications and prematurity. The higher 
rate of such abnormal pregnancies among Negro mothers appears to be a 
reflection of the poverty of many Negro families. 

When the same children were tested again at the age of three, the earlier 
mental differences between the premature and full-term infants persisted. 
However, the full-term Negro children had already fallen far behind the 
full-term white children. Many more were near the bottom of the intelli- 
gence scale, and far fewer near the top. 

In summary, differences in the intelligence of forty-week-old infants 
appear to be largely the result of degrees of brain damage suffered because 
of complications of pregnancy. These complications, in turn, are in part a 
reflection of the social and economic status of families. By three years of 
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age, the more direct effects of social and cultural factors are apparent. The 
difference between white and Negro children is particularly marked in 
adaptive and language behavior, those areas most subject to social and 
cultural influences. The superiority of white children is probably the result 
of their greater opportunities for learning and exposure to the kinds of ex- 
perience that later tests are designed to evaluate. It is also possible that a 
higher proportion of Negro children than of white children suffer from 
impaired development of the central nervous system because of infection 
and malnutrition. (“Some Thoughts on the Inheritance of Intelligence,” 
presented at the 37th Annual Meeting of the American Orthopsychiatric 
Association, February 1960) 


An anthropologist emphasizes the effect of community attitudes upon 
motivation to learn. 


“In my study of other societies, I have been impressed by the fact that 
education takes place under conditions that we would regard as totally un- 
favorable to learning. . . . Yet in these societies where motivational factors 
are strong, I have found that the people in general continue developing 
their potential to learn . . . pursuing their education until death. Conversely, 
when the motivating force is lacking, no amount of removal of ‘interfer- 
ences’ seems to bring about a strong development of the individual’s capa- 
city to learn. 

“In the culture of the Eastern European Jews, the strong value support- 
ing the pursuit of learning was absolutely necessary if there was to be edu- 
cation at all because, according to our theories, everything was wrong with 
the educational system. The children went to school long before their eyes 
could focus properly on the tiny marks on the page; they were offered an 
uninteresting curriculum, in a strange language; the teaching was peda- 
gogically unsound, the teachers with no compassion or understanding; the 
days were too long, the schoolrooms unpleasant... . 

“Yet, out of this miserable schoolroom came people whose one desire 
was to be a scholar for life; who, when the path of secular studies was open 
to them, became great philosophers or teachers or men of letters or scien- 
tists. Not only in adulthood but even in childhood, we find this burning, 
self-directed application to study. ... How did this love of learning, this 
personal search for knowledge, survive the miserable schoolroom? . . . 

“When the boy learned to read and understand Hebrew, he was initiated 
into his father’s world. ... At the end of a year or so of schooling, when he 
passed, amidst great celebration, the examination showing that he had 
mastered the mechanics of reading . . . all the community accorded him 
the first marks of the kind of respect accorded to adult men... . 

“So to the little boy learning to read Hebrew meant identifying himself 
with his father and the valued male role. ... As he grew older, he found 
out that the value of learning went beyond that. To study meant to obey 
the command of God; only through studying the Scripture could one be a 
good Jew.... 

“George Spindler uses the term ‘cultural compression’ to describe just 
this kind of situation where cnly one alternative is possible without self- 
degradation. The little Jewish boy saw only one way open to him—excel- 
lence in scholarship; and, if not in scholarship, then excellence in business 
dealings which would make such scholarship possible for others. Medi- 
ocrity, noninvolvement, effortless existence were not alternatives unless 
one was ready to cease to be a true and good Jew. 

“It is this consistency and clarity of value in the culture, ramified through 
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the myriad details of living, which, to my mind, sustained the little boy 
through the dreadfully difficult first years of his schooling so that he 
achieved what appears a superhuman task and came out of the experience 
without learning to hate all learning. And this value sustained him through 
life. 

“In itself, though, this value is not enough to account for the kind of 
scholarship we find among the Jews, for the inquiring spirit, the incisive, 
challenging mind. ... What accounts for this, I believe, is the emphasis on 
individual difference, on unique personal quality, which was expressed in 
the kind of education a boy had after he left the primary school I have pre- 
viously described. ... From now on, and particularly when he was gradu- 
ated to the study of the Talmud, the entire emphasis was placed on the 
searching for one’s self, on the exercise of individual imagination, on the 
making of an original synthesis, on the raising of questions which were 
peculiarly one’s own; and, above all, on never accepting a statement with- 
out a search for its assumptions and implications—not even the statement 
of a rabbi or of the Torah.... 

“This individuality was reflected in the curriculum itself. There was a 
given framework of Jewish scholarship; but within this, there was no set 
curriculum. Each student was privileged to study whatever he chose, ac- 
cording to his own capacities and background, at his own pace, setting his 
own limits; and this is a procedure he followed all his life. There were no 
degrees, no grades, no hierarchy of classes to spur him on, to tell him how 
he was doing, to place him in a comparative scale of achievement. There 
was no graduation, no end; the certificate he could ask for if he wanted to 
teach was only functional—it did not state that he had completed his 
studies. Study was never completed; it merely ceased at death. 

“Above all, there was no textbook. From kheder [Hebrew school] to 
grave, the Jews worked with primary sources, treating them as data to 
examine, question, analyze, interpret, infer from; not as unquestioned 
authority. And the expert, in our current conception of the term, simply 
could not exist. A man could question even the word of God and could 
examine it for hidden meanings; each man interpreted it for himself, 
uniquely. ... 

“T believe that it is no accident that so many of the outstanding men in the 
world of letters in recent years have been Jews—men like Sigmund Freud 

. and Franz Boas, the father of anthropology in this country. Statistically, 
the number does not make sense. The specifics of the shtetl [the segre- 
gated Eastern European Jewish community] may have disappeared, but 
the all-embracing, the permeating value and the emphasis on the ques- 
tioning spirit remain. ... Einstein, for instance, did not live in a shtetl and 
never went to a kheder. He was brought up in a tradition that he did not 
recognize as Jewish until he was a grown man. Nevertheless, his family 
afforded a weekly meal to a student, a Russian Jew, whose only claim 
was that he was a Jewish student. Education was highly valued in his home, 
though it was not rooted in religious responsibility. 

“T should like to add that in this country the large number of Jews in the 
academic and other professions is out of all proportion with the population 
of some four and a half million Jews that was estimated for 1948.... 

“We are so afraid that discrimination will lead to derogation that we 
make no distinctions in our records. Yet the Jews distinguish themselves on 
their own; they simply stand out of the national averages. In New York, 
the highly competitive Bronx High School of Science is largely Jewish. In 
the country at large, the percentage of Jews who have attended college or 
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received postgraduate degrees appears to be two to three times as great as 
that of the total white population; and locally the difference is sometimes 
even greater. In 1948, for instance, a study in New Orleans showed that 
‘almost no Jews failed to get further than elementary school but one-fifth 
of all whites from sixteen to twenty-five had less than eight years of school- 
ing.’ Eighty per cent of the Jews had attended college a minimum of one 
year as against twenty-five per cent of the total white population.” 
(“Developing the Drive to Learn and the Questioning Mind,” Freeing 
Capacity to Learn) 


An anthropologist on the staff of the National Institute of Mental Health 
writes that too little is known about how young children learn to master 
different kinds of intellectual processes. 


There are several basically different kinds of intellectual processes. An 
individual who is utterly incompetent in one may demonstrate high intelli- 
gence in another. The U. S. Navy, for instance, has found it impossible to 
train Truk islanders as mechanics. Yet, these same islanders perform pro- 
digious feats of open-sea navigation without pencil, paper, or any of the 
instruments, charts, tables, and other aids that Navy navigators find 


necessary. 
“IT am not saying that it takes less skill or effort to learn to be a navigator 
than to learn to be a mechanic. . . . The point rather is that they require 


different kinds of thinking processes, the one concrete and additive, the 
other abstract and inductive. A person, no matter how adequately his brain 
functions in a neurological sense . . . cannot solve abstract problems as long 
as he has learned only to think in concrete, unambiguous terms.” 

Another example is provided by the “mechanic who can find out rapidly 
and efficiently what is wrong with an engine but failed miserably in school. 
... A teacher cannot help wondering why she cannot get a boy to understand 
fairly simple arithmetic when she knows that after school he picks up pocket 
money by repairing television sets. . .. The key may lie in the fact .. . that 
many logically complex technical operations and analyses can be carried 
through without the necessity of verbalizing the procedure. The technician 
undoubtedly uses verbal cues privately, but he does not have to learn or 
explain the necessary steps in comprehensible public communication. . . . 
By virtue of their intangible nature, most of the subjects taught in school 
must be taught verbally. This creates a real hazard for a regrettably large 
number of nonverbal children whose mental capacity is otherwise un- 
impaired.” 

What do these differences in thought processes mean for the typical 
school curriculum? “I would like particularly to try to discover the kinds 
of intellectual processes required to cope with different kinds of curriculum 
subjects, especially with respect to the distinction between abstract and 
concrete thinking referred to above... . 

“In kindergarten . . . and in first grade, teaching is generally quite con- 
crete. ... The essential characteristic of curriculum at this level is that the 
child is not yet required to think abstractly. The teacher asks ‘what’ far 
more Often than she asks ‘why’ or ‘how,’ and the questions that start with 
‘what’ are the ones which stem directly from the assigned content of the 
lessons. What this means is that the child who does not know how to ap- 
proach the ‘why’ and ‘how’ questions can still get by. 

“To a decreasing degree, this is also-true in the second and even the third 
grade. Let us take arithmetic as an example. ... Arithmetic is a procedure 
in symbolic logic. ... Yet in our schools it is taught in a paradoxically con- 
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crete fashion. ... When my children came to me for help with their ‘thought’ 
problems, I found they were seeking to determine which label to apply to 
the sum of money Mr. Jones paid for his car after he had been allowed a dis- 
count and after the dealer had added his commission. Once they were sure 
that they had the right label, they would then know whether to proceed in 
accordance with the example on page 43 or the one on page 45.... 
Many who cannot handle abstract reasoning are able, through hard memor- 
izing, to maintain a passing grade through several years of arithmetic. 
When they finally reach the point where there is no alternative left other 
than deductive logic, it is too late for remedial help to be very useful. The 
curriculum content is by now too complex, and there is too much to be 
learned all over again. ... 

“A teacher in the second or third grade would undoubtedly face a 
more difficult task in presenting arithmetic as an exercise in simple logic 
rather than as rules to be learned, but he would be building a more solid 
base for future intellectual development. . . . 

“If measures were available which would validly assess the development 
of the ability to reason in abstract terms, to verbalize complex concepts, or 
to perform other sorts of intellectually important processes, we would not 
have to resort to the impressionistic sort of evaluation I have attempted 
here. The lack of such assessment tools is, however, even more critical 
when we contemplate the plight of the student whose deficits are masked 
through several years of school and only discovered through his academic 
failure at a disastrously late age. ... If tests or measures of this kind were 
available to us, we could not only detect poor thinking habits earlier but 
would also be further along in determining some of the causes of differ- 
ences in reasoning ability... . 

“Think how much we would learn if we could examine preschool chil- 
dren, determine their ability in abstraction and logic, and then study their 
home environment while this is still their dominant educational milieu. I 
would guess we would find important differences in reasoning capacity 
between the child who asks ‘why?’ and is given an explanation and 
the child who is simply told, ‘Never mind why. Just do it.’ But this is a 
guess and must remain a guess as long as we are forced to wait until we know 
how a child performs in school and then try to reconstruct retrospectively 
the interactions and conversations that went on in his home before he 
entered school.” (“The Need: Better Ways of Teaching Children to Think,” 
Freeing Capacity to Learn) 


How a slum-district school helped its students escape the effects of their 
environment is described by the coordinator of the Higher Horizons pro- 
gram of the New York City Board of Education. 


On the assumption that many children from impoverished homes never 
develop their full potential, New York City began an experimental program 
at one junior high school in 1956. Most of the students are Negroes or 
Puerto Ricans. Many are handicapped by broken homes, recent migration 
and inability to speak English. 

The more able half of the students were selected for special efforts to 
make up for the deficiencies in their families, homes and prior schooling. 
They were encouraged to aim for a college education and professional 
training. School officials interviewed parents to acquaint them with the pro- 
gram and gain their cooperation. Teachers were trained in remedial read- 
ing skills. A variety of devices were used to encourage interest in books and 
reading. After-school facilities for doing homework were provided. The 
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students were taken to theaters, museums, the opera and college campuses. 

“What was the result of this total attack? . . . In previous years, students 
who entered our schools 1.5 years retarded [in reading] left us on gradua- 
tion 2 years retarded. The experimental group that graduated this past 
June... went from 1.4 years retarded ... to .3 years above grade. . .. Com- 
parison ... of a pre-project group at the senior high school with the three 
project groups indicated that more than ten times as many students in the 
third project passed all their major subjects in their sophomore year as did 
the pre-project group.” Three of the project graduates are now numbers 
one, two, and five scholastically in a senior class of 800 students. Such 
honors had never before been achieved by students from this school. 

The project students also showed significant improvement in IQ scores, 
school attendance and behavior in school. According to the principal of the 
senior high school which received most of them, previous graduates of this 
junior high school “ ‘were our worst-behaved. . . . Since we had the project 
group... only a few... . have presented disciplinary problems. . . .The 
change has been tremendous.’” (“Closing the Gap,” Statement at U. S. 
Civil Rights Commission Second Annual Conference of Educators, Mar. 
21-22, 1960) 


UNEDUCATED EDUCATORS 


“The most recent revelation of corruption in our society is also, we are 
afraid, the most depressing. And the fact that almost no attention has been 
paid to it is perhaps the most depressing thing about it. 

“The story began in Miami, Florida, when a parent protested to the 
principal of the North Miami High School over the assignment of Huxley’s 
Brave New World as required reading in the senior English course and 
Orwell’s 1984 as recommended reading. They were ‘filthy’ books, she said. 

“It is discouraging that anybody would be able to come to such a con- 
clusion about these novels, but that was only the beginning. The principal 
of the high school didn’t know anything about these books, and he turned 
the matter over to the Miami Superintendent of Schools. As luck would 
have it, he hadn’t heard of the books either, and he took the problem to 
Miami’s Director of High Schools. The Director of High Schools, it turned 
out, hadn’t read the books either, but he was willing to take a look at 
them, maybe because there was nobody else to pass them on to. Anyway, 
examination of the offending books satisfied this gentleman they were 
indeed dubious fare, and they were banned forthwith from the Miami high 
school curriculum. 

“The final turn of the screw was yet to come, however. Recently, the 
United States Commissioner of Education, Dr. Lawrence Gridley Derthick, 
was in Miami and was questioned by some local citizens on the banning 
of the Huxley and Orwell books. His reply was beyond satire: ‘I’ve never 
heard of those books, and I don’t think it would be prudent of me to 
discuss them.’ 

“And so it ended. The New York Post and Murray Kempton raised a 
few cries of pain and disbelief, but the nation at large apparently found 
nothing exciting in the fact that two of the most celebrated books of this 
century, modern classics whose titles have become bywords, . . . are un- 
known not only to the administrators of a big city school system but to 
the highest ranking educational officer in the United States... . 

“We wonder if Dr. Derthick ever heard of a book called Decline of the 
West?” (“Brave New World, Indeed,” The Commonweal, Apr. 22, 1960) 
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LOOKING IN BOOKS 


One aspect of the unprecedented popular interest in painting and sculp- 
ture is the growth in sales of art books. A New York art critic examines 
what this phenomenon means to the experience of art. 


“In Paris a new series of art books has appeared under the rubric of 
Cahiers du Musée de Poche. Thus Malraux’s museum of the imagination 
has been supplemented by one of the pocket. In our time, apparently, art 
must be made portable enough to be packed into the head or stuffed into 
clothing. 

“How else could one keep pace with its frantic expansion? Each year 
more art is dug out of different times and places, to say nothing of the in- 
creasing generation of new works on all continents. The total ‘museum’ 
grows ever larger; no one is equal to tracking its contents across its global 
dimensions; the only solution is to render them into forms that permit 
their simultaneous delivery everywhere. Without the transmutation of sub- 
stances, even the professionals would soon be hopelessly out of touch... . 

“The art in an art book is a collection of substitute images. As ‘objects’ 
these are, of course, less than satisfactory; the picture plates lack the scale, 
materiality, surface, aging, environment, etc., of their originals—their 
color, even at the very best, is, inevitably, off. 

“But is it as a poor substitute that the public of the art book accepts the 
work in it? Or is the ‘imaginary museum’ of reproductions more suited to 
its tastes and its needs than the original paintings and sculptures? 

“In addition to dispensing with the time, cost and fatigue involved in 
tracking down individual creations, art-book art has one overwhelming 
advantage over the artist’s product: it appears in a context of knowledge. 

“A book on Piranese or Matisse, on Zen washes or Szechwan reliefs, 
‘covers’ its subject or a defined portion of it. Through it you have not only 
‘seen’ Piranese, you have ‘placed’ him, once for all. Aided by text, chronol- 
ogy, bibliography, lists of major works, you know more; perhaps most 
important, you know what you know. 

“Looking at paintings will not guarantee an equivalent mental gain. On 
the contrary, suggesting an infinity of creations, with endless possibilities 
of discovery in each, the direct experience of art contributes a lively 
sensation of ignorance.... 

“Art has become part of ‘language’; it is a writing of sorts; and there is 
a growing difficulty in detaching the work from meanings of a literary and 
theoretical order. A painting now seems to belong in a book, instead of in 
its hiding place on a ceiling or in the gloom of a cathedral. .. . 

“Thus no exhibition is complete without its catalogue in which ‘state- 
ments by the artist’ are increasingly featured. Important shows more and 
more take on the character of art books, presenting wall-scale duplicates 
of the publications that will result from them. Doubling as museum director 
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and author, the art historian has turned the actual museum into an 
imaginary museum where the paintings themselves function as illustra-. 
tions to bring out the critical or cultural concept... . 

“As the painting is swallowed up in interpretations of it, the disparity 
between its physical reality and its published image vanishes or, as we have 
indicated, the advantage comes to lie with the latter. The actual work 
becomes at length simply the mold from which handier copies have been 
made: its fate is either to serve the various uses of the museum or to be 
collected as a relic of the artist’s person, like fingernail parings or a hand- 
written manuscript. 

“By extending its influences beyond the material environment of the 
work, that is, by setting itself afloat as ‘culture,’ art has succeeded in 
achieving value with a public unable to prize it as a possession. . . . The 
fact is that art’s relation with society has been changed and thereby the 
character of art itself, past and present. 

“Given the new reality of art as a document, it is futile to apply the 
standard of an aristocratic contemplation untroubled by the questioning 
mind. On the other hand, wider knowledge of art is no evidence that art 
is taking on a larger part in contemporary life, since experience of art can 
only come from looking at works and this leading to engrossment in the 
particular has more to do. . . with ignorance than with knowledge. 

“For a sound art education we need to augment our knowledge through 
art books and develop our ignorance through works of art. 

“Such an education can, however, hardly become universal, given the 
present extreme shortage of paintings and sculptures in relation to the 
tremendously enlarged requirements of democratic society. In the United 
States, for example, despite impressive institutional advance since the ’thir- 
ties, there are still cities, including university centers, where not a single 
representative painting of this century is on permanent public display— 
overflowing art classes are compelled to rely entirely for objects of study 
on the library and file of slides. In short, we are condemned to mere 
learning. 

“In part, the shortage of art works is owing to poor distribution—good 
paintings have no market until they are singled out by the masterpiece 
cult of the popular media and the museums. But if all the paintings molder- 
ing in cellars and studios, or being destroyed through re-use of their canvas, 
were put where people could see them, there would still not be enough 
to go around. 

“In any case, to restore the balance between the work of art and the 
creations of the printing presses, immeasurably more paintings and sculp- 
tures are needed—and this means more artists. Perhaps they are on their 
way through do-it-yourself, though this also results in more art books.” 
(“Art Books, Book Art, Art,” Partisan Review, Winter 1960) 


LOOKING IN MUSEUMS 


The boom in museum-building, another aspect of the growing interest 
in art, has sharpened the controversy over the function of the museum. 
The argument reached its height with the opening of the new Solomon R. 
Guggenheim Museum in New York designed by Frank Lloyd Wright. This 
museum’s main gallery is a continuous spiral ramp, with the outer wall 
divided by partitions into a series of display alcoves. Visitors ride an ele- 
vator up and walk down past the pictures. 
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The Guggenheim Museum “has been criticized on the grounds that its 
inclined ramp is not conducive to contemplation. The question of contem- 
plation is also involved in the Museum of Modern Art’s current drive for 
$25 million to allow, among other things, paintings and sculptures to be 
presented in separate rooms, what one might call contemplation cubicles. 
The odd thing is that this notion of contemplation should be trotted out 
by experts and officials intent on mass education—apparently, they are 
aware of no contradiction between contemplation and art history. ... 

“Frank Lloyd Wright, in putting the public into his machine for having 
seen paintings, had no doubts on the score: give the contemporary museum- 
goer the whole works in a single descending movement and out before he 
knows it.” (‘Art Books, Book Art, Art,” Partisan Review, Winter 1960) 


The director of the Guggenheim Museum finds virtues where Rosenberg 
found faults. 


The possibility of seeing three levels of exhibits at once across the empty 
center of the building “makes the composition of the wall, from the point 
of view of critical or historical apposition of exhibits, in a way no conven- 
tional gallery affords....To enjoy to full advantage the opportunities the 
building offers, each level, each bay, must therefore be related to one 
another up and down, from level to level and across the empty center, as 
well as backwards and forwards along the ramp, if the spectator is to be led 
without effort on his part from critical point to critical point in the essay 
which the exhibition installation should provide. ... 

“There is no sense of cloistered contemplation. There is a sociability in 
participation evident on all sides among the spectators. The play of light 
and color from one side of the building to the other and the mobile rhythms 
of the ramp parapets awaken a liveliness in the visitor. At the same time 
the theme of ample spacing, set by the wide open core under its lofty 
dome, gives the interior a tone of serenity in which even the constant 
movement of a thousand visitors is effectively absorbed. ... 

“It is in this social aspect that Frank Lloyd Wright’s building has struck 
its most original museum note.” (“Chambered Nautilus on Fifth Avenue,” 
Museum News, January 1960) 


As an antidote to the educational approach, with its labels and lectures, 
Mr. Sweeney writes not of contemplation but of the duty of all museums 
to stimulate “the immediate sensory experience of a work of art.” 


“The general educational approach to the appreciation of painting 
and sculpture is in part a consequence of mass culture and the influ- 
ence of mass media; in part, it is a result of indolence. I refer to a general 
emphasis on the informational approach in schools and even in museums 
where there is so little excuse for it. It is easier to approach painting or 
sculpture through the ears than through the eyes: our temptation today 
is to lean on the accepted authority, rather than to look for ourselves and 
respond directly to the sensory stimuli of the work of art. Yet when we 
speak of accepted authority with regard to a work of art, this can only 
refer to a work of the past. The viewer who leans on accepted authority 
can never depend on such a crutch in the case of a truly fresh work, nor 
can he ever experience a direct communication between a work of art 
and himself: it must always be at second hand.... 

“Museums and educational institutions in general for the past three 
or four decades (those in which mass media have been developing apace) 
have fallen deep into this betrayal of the public in the field of the visual 
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arts. Perhaps museums, as looked upon by certain museum trustees, are 
primarily intended as instruments of popular education along mass media 
lines. . .. To catch and hold the attention of the indolent visitor, elaborate 
biographical, critical, explanatory labels, even canned lectures over ear- 
phones, are provided, like aesthetic water wings, so one may dabble about 
without getting too deep into the water. Art should never be spoon-fed 
nor offered in capsule, digested form. Yet this is what is being essayed 
in our museums today, simply because museum trustees or perhaps even 
museum directors are ambitious to embrace the broadest possible public 
and, in our democratic age, have not the courage to face the fact that the 
highest experiences of art are only for the elite who ‘have earned in order 
to possess.’... A museum is a nonprofit organization which should be 
responsible only to its own standards... . 

“The first step in a museum’s educational process is the confrontation 
of the spectator with the actual work of art, so that the artist can speak 
directly to the spectator. The immediate sensory experience of a work of 
art is the only direct approach to the artist’s communication. Mass media 
cannot provide this experience, but the museum can and should. On this 
foundation of a direct sensory acquaintance, the experience of a work of 
art may be soundly enriched by its peripheral associations. It is the 
responsibility of the museum to stimulate the indolent public to approach 
art directly through aesthetic experience, pleasurable and enjoyable, and 
to incite the visitor to make the effort, always more or less arduous, which 
is necessary for him to enter into communication with the artist through 
the artist’s personal expression.” (“The Artist and the Museum in a Mass 
Society,” Daedalus, Spring 1960) 
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(Daedalus, Spring 1960) 
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WHAT DOES ADULTHOOD OFFER? 


A novelist and lay analyst argues that apathetic and delinquent youth 
are the natural product of a society to which many adults are essentially 
useless. 


“It’s hard to grow up when there isn’t enough man’s work. There is 
‘nearly full employment’ (with highly significant exceptions), but there get 
to be fewer jobs that are necessary or unquestionably useful; that require 
energy and draw on some of one’s best capacities; and that can be done 
keeping one’s honor and dignity. In explaining the widespread troubles of 
adolescents and young men, this simple objective factor is not much men- 
tioned. Let us here insist on it. 

“By man’s work I mean a very simple idea, so simple that it is clearer 
to ingenuous boys than to most adults. To produce necessary food and 
shelter is man’s work.... 

“At present there is little such subsistence work. . . . An enormous pro- 
portion of our production is not even unquestionably useful. Everybody 
knows and also feels this, and there has recently been a flood of books 
about our surfeit of honey, our insolent chariots, and the follies of ex- 
urban ranch houses; our hucksters and our synthetic demand. Many acute 
things are said about this useless production and advertising. . . . The 
eloquent critics of the American way of life have themselves been so 
seduced by it that they think only in terms of selling commodities and point 
out that the goods are valueless; but they fail to see that people are being 
wasted and their skills insulted... . 

Many readers may object “that this entire argument is pointless because 
people in fact don’t think of their jobs in this way at all. Nobody asks 
if a job is useful or honorable (within the limits of business ethics). A 
man gets a job that pays well, or well enough, that has prestige, and 
good conditions, or at least tolerable conditions. I agree with these objec- 
tions as to the fact. (I hope we are wrong.) But the question is what 
it means to grow up into such a fact: ‘During my productive years I 
will spend eight hours a day doing what is no good.’... 

“The majority of young people are faced with the following alternative: 
either society is a benevolently frivolous racket in which they’ll manage 
to boondoggle, though less profitably than the more privileged; or society 
is serious (and they hope still benevolent enough to support them), but 
they are useless and hopelessly out. Such thoughts do not encourage pro- 
ductive life.” 

Unfortunately our great society simply does not take seriously “the 
philosophic truth that except in worthwhile activity there is no way to 
be happy. ... But it is hard to grow up in a society where one’s important 
problems are treated as nonexistent. It is impossible to belong to it, it 
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is hard to fight to change it. The effect must be rather to feel disaffected, 
and all the more restive if one is smothered by well-meaning social workers 
and PAL’s who don’t seem to understand the real irk. The boys cannot 
articulate the real irk themselves, for they haven't learned to say it.... 

Society must “Our society has evolved a social plan, a city plan, an economy and 
accommodate physical plant, in which this delinquent youth is an organic part. The prob- 
lem is not to get them to belong to society, for they belong a priori by 
being the next generation. The burden of proof and performance is quite 
the other way: for the system of society to accommodate itself to all its 
constituent members. But can it be denied that by and large the official 
practice is to write these boys off as useless and unwanted, and to try to 
cajole or baffle them into harmlessness?.. . 

“Last summer, after a disastrous week when there were several juvenile 
murders, Governor Rockefeller of New York made the statement (The 
New York Times, Sept. 2, 1959): ‘We have to constantly devise new 
ways to bring about a challenge to these young folks and to provide an 
outlet for their energies and give them a sense of belonging.’ 

The Governor “The statement is on the highest level of current statesmanship—that 
as gang leader is why I have chosen it. . . . The gist of it is that the Governor of New 
York is to play the role [of] the teen-age gang leader... . 

“On the same occasion, he issued to the press the following formal 
statement: ‘The problem of juvenile delinquency has no easy remedy. There 
is no quick or overnight solution. It is compounded of neglect by parents, 
broken homes, poor living conditions, unhealthy background, economic 
deprivation, mental disturbance, and lack of religious training.’ This is 
not a bad list of background conditions; it satisfies every popular and 
scientific theory of etiology. The question is, does the Governor seriously 
not understand how organic these conditions are in our society?” 

Finally in January Governor Rockefeller offered a program for legis- 
lation. “Let me summarize its chief points: (1) Reduce the age of felonies 
to fifteen. (2) Space for 390 more in the forest camps (added to the 
110 now there). (3) Admit a few older to these camps. (4) Establish 
‘Youth Opportunity Centers’—residences for youths ‘on the verge of delin- 
quency.’ (5) Provide ‘halfway houses’ for those in transition from institu- 
tions to freedom. (6) Certify boardinghouses to which the court can direct, 
the youngsters. (7) Ease compulsory ¢ontinuation of school. (8) Permit 
after-school work from fourteen to sixteen. (9) Encourage work-and-study 
programs ‘to keep potential dropouts in school long enough to prepare for 
employment.’ (10) Centralize probation services. (11) Increase probation 


staff. 
Where did the “Of these eleven points, eight seem to be aimed primarily at punishment 
challenges go? or control: the boys are really unwanted, the problem is to render them 


harmless. Only two (8 and 9) envisage, very unimpressively, a substantive 
change. What on earth has happened to devising ‘new ways, constant 
challenges’? But let me call attention to the forest work camps (2 and 3). 
There is good evidence that these are excellent and have provided a 
rewarding experience. But then certainly they should be made available 
not for convicted delinquents as such, but for all kids who want to work 
there a year. Naturally, however, there is no money—not even for more 
than five hundred delinquent boys altogether. The question is whether or 
not such a program of camps for many thousand boys is less important 
than one of the Park Commissioner’s new highways to Westchester. Until 
they will face that question, our public officials are not serious.” (“Youth 
in the Organized Society,” Commentary, February 1960) 
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A University of Minnesota professor of sociology discusses the forces 
for and against “socialization” of adults. 


Very few students of the human personality “have ever recognized the 
fact that the individual may not have an opportunity to learn all of the 
things which would make him a full-fledged member of his society. . . . 

“Industrialization—along with the other cultural and economic changes 
linked with the Industrial Revolution—has made relatively complete social- 
ization almost impossible. 

“First, the rapidity of technological and allied social changes makes it 
impossible to predict what the world will be like twenty-five years hence. 
What child today can be taught the new behavior he will have to engage 
in when he is grown up? Who knows how the rapidly developing tech- 
nology will mold his future job, his future household, his future use of 
leisure time? 

“Second, the world has become more pluralistic and varied; every 
person has to make more and harder choices. To what extent can the 
contemporary child’s later choices of anything—from future occupation 
to recreational interests—be predicted by his parents? Hence, how can 
they train him for the behavior of his choice? 

“Third, both geographical and vertical social mobility is not only pos- 
sible but likely. How many children today can be expected to spend their 
adult years in the community and class into which they are born? How can 
mobile persons be prepared for life in cultural settings different from 
those of their childhood? 

“Fourth, those responsible for teaching the child how to behave are 
much fewer and much more specialized and restricted in their knowledge 
of the world that will be open to the children whom they socialize. How 
many children today are socialized by their extended families, by their 
religious leaders, by their neighbors, or indeed by any but their increas- 
ingly limited parents and playmates and their specialized teachers? How 
adequate can socialization be for a well-rounded life when the socializers 
are narrow and specialized?” 

Adult education increasingly serves to complete the process of social- 
ization, but mostly for those who need it least. The socializing activities 
of the modern church do not adequately meet the needs of many people. 

After the family, the institution which today probably does the most 
effective job of socializing is the voluntary association, but the half of the 
population that is least well socialized already does not participate. 

“Some so-called ‘individualists’ in our society claim to fear the volun- 
tary associations as sources of conformity and uniformity. ...One of the 
great advantages of the voluntary association as socializer is its specialized 
purpose and specialized membership. Because it thus involves the indi- 
vidual with only part of his personality and associates, it is the antithesis 
of totalitarian. To get the maximum benefits of socialization, and yet 
avoid the conformism and narrowness consequent to constant close asso- 
ciation with the same group of people, the individual needs merely to 
belong to several associations, each with fairly different purposes, mem- 
berships, and relations to his daily life.” 

It is impossible to say where the balance lies between the forces making 
for incomplete socialization in our society and the institutions working to 
counterbalance these forces. But the social problems that come in the 
trail of incomplete socialization “are sufficiently manifest to let us know 
that it is a truly significant feature of our times.” (“Incomplete Socializa- 
tion,” Sociology and Social Research, March-April 1960) 
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Among the witnesses who testified during hearings on the ethical drug 
industry before the United States Senate Subcommittee on Antitrust and 
Monopoly (the Kefauver Committee) were two physicians, William Ben- 
nett Bean, chairman of the board of regents of the National Library of 
Medicine, and Solomon Garb, associate professor of medicine at Albany 
Medical College. 


“The stockholder’s appropriate interest is in income. The richest earn- 
ings occur when a new variety or variation of a drug is marketed before 
competing drugs can be discovered, improvised, named, and released. This 
bonanza time may last only a few months. Unless there are large earn- 
ings, the quick kill with the quick pill, the investment does not pay off. 
Commercial secrets must be kept dark, lest a competitor get the jump. 

“Under this system it is impracticable to do tests extending over a long 
period of months or years to establish the range of usefulness and potential 
dangers from toxicity. Such tests usually have to be done in hospitals and 
often in medical schools, where secrecy in science cannot be tolerated. Thus, 
after extensive laboratory tests on toxicity and pharmacological properties, 
but sometimes with a minimum of clinical trial, a drug may be marketed.... 

“The newer drugs get special treatment [from salesmen who make the 
rounds of doctors’ offices]... . The physician, if he is uncertain of what his 
fellow physicians may be doing, does not want to be left at the post in any 
new therapeutic race. .. . So, with the reassurances he gets, the new therapy 
is launched... . 

“Censorship has arisen in some medical societies, which avoid schedul- 
ing papers by speakers who might be critical of the exhibitors’ products. 
Some [medical journal] editors have refused to publish articles criticizing 
particular drugs and methods of therapy, lest advertising suffer.” (Testi- 
mony before the U. S. Senate Subcommittee on Antitrust and Monopoly, 
April 1960) 


“Some medical educators are becoming increasingly concerned over the 
influence of the drug industry and their advertising agencies on medical 
journals. These journals are one of our last remaining sources of reliable 
information. An earlier witness before this committee has testified that one 
medical journal lent itself to a drug firm’s advertising program in connec- 
tion with a ghost-written paper. He also pointed out that a new journal 
charges a substantial fee to print articles. Presumably such fees are paid by 
the drug manufacturers. I am afraid that the influence of the drug industry 
on medical journals is already too great, and is growing... . 

‘Here is an article in the November 30, 1959 issue of Drug Trade News, 
page six. It states that six journals have been purchased outright by the 
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Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation. Of these six, four are highly trusted 
medical journals. They are The American Journal of Medicine (Green 
Journal), The American Journal of Surgery, The American Journal of Clini- 
cal Nutrition, and The American Journal of Cardiology. The Donnelley 
Corporation is also engaged in direct mail advertising. Perhaps there is 
nothing wrong in this, and I do not claim that there is anything necessarily 
wrong with this, but it is a bit disturbing to find an advertising agency buying 
up medical journals.” (Testimony before the U. S. Senate Subcommittee 
on Antitrust and Monopoly, April 1960) 


In a paper read at a Pharmaceutical Advertising Club Seminar in New 
York City, another physician remarks: 


“In the first half of the century, and, indeed, until the mid-century, the 
preponderance of basic scientific work stemmed from the academic centers. 
The balance has been swinging and will continue to swing to the industry. 
... Indeed, the sulfas, the vitamins, the vaccines, the steroids, the anti-hista- 
mines, the anti-mycotics, the electrolyte replacements, and the enzyme 
inhibitors are in their present state of development due to the industry’s 
work. And here is a point: 

“Most of these developments are subsequent to the graduation [from 
medical school] of the majority of practicing physicians. A great deal of 
what these doctors know about these new products, which now constitute 
the major part of their prescriptions, and for which they are in a position to 
prescribe so specifically, they have learned from the medical communi- 
cations of the industry rather than from their schools, their professional 
societies, a text, or their teaching or community hospitals. In large measure, 
they have learned this from you. Thus the doctor has been twice blessed 
by you. You have created the product, and you have instructed him as to 
its usage. You are emerging as a dominant influence in postgraduate thera- 
peutics.” (“Do We Need a Census of Worthless Drugs?” Saturday Review, 
May 7, 1960) 


“With the Senate hearings in Washington continuing to generate interest 
in medical advertising’s role in educating the physician, still another plan is 
being set forth by Johnson & Lanman, a New York pharmaceutical 
advertising agency. 

“At present, 2,000 Canadian physicians are linked by a special telephone 
service with an information center known as Mediphone. This special 
center was developed by Johnson & Lanman for one of its clients, Frank W. 
Horner, Ltd., a Montreal pharmaceutical concern. 

“Any time of day that a physician wishes to discuss a medical problem, 
he dials his operator and gives her a special code number. The physician 
is then connected without charge to a member of the Horner Mediphone 
medical staff. Where extensive research is required, the doctor is called 
back after the information has been obtained. 

“Now, Johnson & Lanman is trying to introduce the idea in the United 
States. It has offered the plan to a number of pharmaceutical houses. The 
agency plans to have a member of the drug industry introduce the idea as 
an industry venture, rather than a private one. Once the plan is introduced 
and other concerns wish to participate, a central bureau will relay the ques- 
tions to the medical or pharmacology staff of the subscriber best qualified 
to answer. 

“The cost of the plan will be borne by the subscribing pharmaceutical 
houses.” (The New York Times, Apr. 15, 1960) 
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THE FACTS ABOUT THE AGED 


“As of March 1959, there were 15,294,000 persons aged sixty-five and 
over in continental United States. Half of these were married and living 
with a spouse. Almost one-quarter lived alone or with persons who were 
not relatives. A small number (2.5 per cent) were in institutions and the 
remainder lived with relatives other than a spouse. Women predominate 
among the nonmarried aged who share a home with relatives and also 
among those living alone or with nonrelatives. On the other hand, the mar- 
ried men aged sixty-five and over outnumbered the married women in this 
group (4.7 million men and 2.9 million women, respectively).” This is 
because many of the married men have wives who are not yet sixty-five. 

“According to a Census Bureau study of incomes for 1958, practically 
all men aged sixty-five and over had some money income in that year. 
These were persons who were not in institutions. A little over one-third of 
the aged men (35 per cent) received $2,000 or more, while roughly another 
third had less than $1,000. About 18 per cent of the men worked at full- 
time jobs, that is, 34.5 or more hours per week for fifty weeks in 1958. Half 
of this group had incomes of at least $3,560, amounting to more than twice 
the median income for all aged men. On the other hand, when all the aged 
men, including the small number with no money income, were taken 
together half the men had $1,440 or less. 

“The Census Bureau study involved about 2.2 million aged women. 
More than a quarter of these women reported no money income of their 
own. It is suggested that probably as many as half of the total group were 
mothers or other dependents of the family head or his wife. The rest were 
married women supported by their husbands. A small group (6 per cent) 
had full-time employment, and in terms of income were better off than 
most aged women. Half of them had a cash income of at least $2,300. On 
the other hand, for all the women, including those with no money income 
of their own, half the group had less than $560, while barely one-fourth 
had more than $1,000. 

“The over-all situation is equally interesting and revealing.’”” Combined 
money incomes for men and women in 1958 show a very slight improve- 
ment over the 1956-1957 level. “However, about three-fifths of the aged, 
who were not in institutions, still had cash incomes under $1,000, and the 
proportion with $3,000 or more remained at 12 per cent. 

“Many of these old people were receiving payments from the Federal 
Government. As of June 30, 1959, 11.5 million people aged sixty-five and 
over were receiving monthly payments under the Old Age, Survivors, and 
Disability program, the Old Age Assistance program, or both. There were 
9.7 million who received payments from OASDI, 2.4 million who got 
payments from OAA, and 650,000 from both programs.” Those receiving 
these payments represented 741 per 1,000 aged persons in the United 
States. 

“These figures are well worth pondering. Although the proportion of 
persons sixty-five years of age and over will not increase substantially, if at 


‘all, over the next two decades, their numbers will increase steadily from 


somewhat over 15 million now to an anticipated 21 million in 1975. De- 
spite any optimism concerning the future, one may anticipate problems of 
health and welfare among the aged. Who will deal with them, how can they 
be handled, and what is the role of the aged person in this situation?” 
(“Some Facts About the Aged,” American Journal of Public Health,, March 
1960) 
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MAN THE CLIMAX-BREAKER 


A research associate with the American Geographical Society writes of 
the effects of man’s attempts to control nature. 


“Much good has been done in the name of conservation, but certain 
ideas about man’s relation with the rest of nature, explicit or implicit in 
conservation literature, have been too rapidly accepted. In emphasizing 
wilderness preservation, for example, some conservationists perpetuate a 
false dichotomy between man and nature. They view nature as good and 
beautiful, man and his works as vile and ugly. . . . The notions of ‘restoring 
the balance of nature’ and ‘coming to terms with nature’ are . . . in danger 
of becoming shibboleths. . . . 

“Nuclear energy is only the most prominent example of the increasingly 
common fear that our conquest of nature may boomerang. Antibiotics and 
hormones are said to undermine the human system and deter it from pro- 
ducing antibodies, while at the same time bacteria develop new immuni- 
ties. Biological havoc results when man tries to control native animals by 
introducing foreign predators (as with mongooses in Jamaica and rabbits 
in Australia) ; biologists have documented the unfortunate unforeseen con- 
sequences of even the best-intentioned interference with nature. Insecti- 
cides kill ‘useful’ animals and leave room for new pests. Man’s destruction 
of plant and animal species reduces the range of organic evolution: in 
eliminating all creatures not immediately or obviously useful to us, we not 
only impoverish nature but also risk self-extinction. Others are concerned 
lest advances in medical science lead to ultimate starvation through over- 
crowding. Population will inevitably outrun resources. We have been min- 
ing the earth, digging into capital, diminishing limited reserves, reducing 
productive capacity; now we are told that the world frontier is at an end, 
we must cease our extravagance or perish. 

“The disasters envisaged in these warnings are far from chimerical; to 
avert them we need a better understanding of our remote as well as our 
proximate impact on the environment. But unless some such catastrophe 
is inevitable—in which case no effort would matter—one must conclude 
that man is free to remake nature, as he is to destroy it. In fact, the balance 
of nature which serves as a point of departure for many of the admonitions 
cited does not exist. Unless one assumes that whatever is, is right, nature is 
full [of] imperfections. Many forms of life are clumsy, ineffectual, and 
maladapted. There are more extinct than living species, and relatively few 
members of any species reach maturity. Man is the only exception, because 
man interferes with nature enough to insure the survival of most infants 
and children. 

“Indeed, man has been upsetting the natural order continually. .. . 
‘From the start it was the genius of the gene to manipulate other materials,” 
writes the biologist Hermann J. Muller, ‘and thus to interfere with nature 
outside itself.’ The process is bound to continue. If man’s interference with 
the rest of nature has sometimes been catastrophic, the lesson is not tha 
he should—or can—stop meddling; he must create new patterns. . . . 
Dobzhansky urges that geneticists ‘prepare to take over the controls from 
nature if it should become necessary to correct the deficiencies of natural 
selection.’ In the phrase of Vannevar Bush, ‘we must vigorously press our 
endeavors to upset the balance of nature in still more ways.’ 

“In considering whether our impact has been creative or destructive, we 
can only be anthropocentric: we are seeking our own good, not nature’s; 
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whether we deform or destroy aspects of our environment is not good or 
bad in itself, but only by reference to mutable human values. In any case, 
the assumption that man is to blame for everything that upsets nature 
attributes to us more power than we possess. Man is only one of many 
climax-breakers, which have, and may later, upset equilibria and force 
major biotic changes.” (“Nature and the American Creed of Virtue,” 
Landscape, Winter 1959-60) 


HONESTY IN SMALL MATTERS 


Dr. Miller is assistant professor of social ethics at Yale Divinity School. 


“The national self-doubting about our educational system after the sput- 
nik did not probe very deeply or lead to much educational reform. Simi- 
larly, the concern with ‘morality’ following the Van Doren episode and the 
payola revelations has contributed little to our moral self-understanding. 
Rather than probe deeply, we have seized on the simpler, clearer, smaller 
items to assuage the uneasiness that is created by more important but more 
complicated and confusing trends. Crucial questions are raised, and trifling 
answers given. For example, the social role of television is brought into 
question and the answer of CBS President Stanton is earnestly to insist 
that his programs fell the audience that laughter is canned. This excess 
of honesty in small matters is accepted as a substitute for responsibility 
in large matters. 

“So with the American people’s troubled interest in ‘morality’ in the 
1950's, It began with the ‘corruption’ that was made into too much of a 
partisan issue in the 1952 campaign. The problem of moral standards in 
government was vastly oversimplified, and the importance of ‘corruption’ 
as a political issue was inflated... . 

“But ‘corruption’ didn’t stop on schedule. There was a poetic if not an 
actual justice in the Adams-Goldfine affair: too much having been made, 
in too partisan a manner, of Truman’s ‘corruption’ by people like Mr. 
Adams, then too much, in turn, was made of Mr. Adams’ own foolish- 
ness. .. . We do not go on to ask about the complex of persons and groups 
involved, about the structural elements that encourage dubious practices, 
about the larger ethical issues of social policy. 

“Ethically dubious practices in government, labor unions and now in the 
public arts receive a kind of publicity and condemnation that has not yet 
been matched by corresponding attention to similar practices in the busi- 
ness community, which, in addition to their independent significance, have 
usually also been involved in these incidents. (Witness the unabashed woo- 
ing of those in charge of military procurement by certain parts of the 
aircraft industry with lavish entertainment on sunny island resorts.) Behind 
each bribe is a bribe-giver; each fixed TV quiz had a sponsor. .. . 

“We are now in a new world of giant organizations with public respon- 
sibilities where the old rules of business ethics and individual morality are 
not adequate, and where new rules and sensitivities have not yet been 
developed. Their development is deterred by treating individual cases as 
isolated examples of villainy... . 

“The chief moral failing of Americans in the Fifties was not that in a: 
complicated new organization world some of us could not be individually 
honest, but rather that more of us could not be socially responsible.” (“The 
Moral Needs of an Organization Society,” Christianity and Crisis, Apr. 
4, 1960) 
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MAN’S RELATIONS TO MAN 
id 
THE YOUNGER GENERATIONS 


That time and knowledge may heal wounds as painful as those of the 
Arab-Israeli conflict is suggested by two sources noting changes in what 
each side is teaching its children about the other. 

A Jerusalem correspondent writes for the American Jewish Congress: 


“What do schools in Cairo, Beirut, Amman and Damascus teach their 
students about Jews and Israel?” During the first few years, Arab authori- 
ties continued to use pre-war texts, in which Palestine was described as a 
British mandate. “When the more alert students began to ask questions 
about the changed situation, the teachers improvised orally, according to 
their own understanding and knowledge. 

“In the second stage, which began about 1953, the first new geography 
and history texts since the Arab defeat were run off the presses in Cairo 
and Damascus. These featured vituperative attacks against Israel and pre- 
sented their readers with a highly colored version of the events in 1948. 
There was not a single reference to Israel’s record of accomplishment.” 

Now, in the third stage, the newer texts “present the same distortion 
of the 1948 conflict, the same outbursts about ‘restoring the plundered 
fatherland.’ But alongside such hostile claptrap is an almost unbelievable 
change in the material on Palestine. At last there is an attempt to intro- 
duce to the Arab pupil of today some measure of reality regarding facts 
and figures of Israel’s social, economic and political development.” Tables, 
graphs, maps, even photographs appear. A typical new Lebanese text, 
intended “to acquaint the young Arab generation with the world in which 
it lives,” describes Israel's economic progress as swift, its roads as wonder- 
ful, and Tel Aviv is famous for well-planned streets, modern buildings, 
“its elegant shops and its many scientific and educational institutions.” 

If it is still too early to conclude that there is a widespread body of 
Arab opinion willing to admit that Israel is there to stay, at least it “appears 
that the Arab educational authorities have come to realize that the new 
generation must be taught something, if not all at once, of the truth about 
Israel.” (“What Arab Schools Teach About Israel,” Congress Bi-Weekly, 
Feb. 22, 1960) 


An Israeli author and advocate of Jewish-Arab reconciliation writes 
in a Tel Aviv journal: 


“It is generally agreed that one of the most fateful problems facing 
Israel is how she can integrate herself organically into the area in which 
she is situated. ... Lack of basic information about the surrounding lands 
is the chief breeding ground of the arrogance and incorrect attitudes which 
are so typical of large sections of the Israeli public, who behave as if 
Israel were the only country making progress, and as if she were surrounded 
by eternal desert and a society frozen into passivity.” 
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It may be impossible for many to free themselves from the unfortunate 
heritage of the past, but a new generation is growing up. In comparison 
with their elders, they must pay more attention to the history, geography 
and languages of the countries close to us. “Less time should be spent 
on the detailed study of the European Renaissance, and more on learning 
about the flowering of Arab culture and its contribution to world civiliza- 
tion in science, literature, philosophy, art.” Some Israeli secondary schools 
spend less than one per cent of their class-hours on subjects such as 
these. 

“It is encouraging to see that the Jewish people have displayed more 
interest lately in the Arab world; more scientists have devoted the major 
part of their considerable energies to the study of this subject, the number 
of students at the Hebrew University studying oriental subjects is growing 
rapidly, and several well-known secondary schools have added an oriental 
trend. The increasing interest in this subject on the part of the broader 
Jewish public, among civilians and soldiers, teachers, youth instructors 
and ordinary citizens is also a significant fact.” (“The Arab World in 
Israeli Schools,” New Outlook, November-December 1959) 


A French educational psychologist, now a teacher in a West German 
progressive school, surveys the state of mind of the postwar generation of 
West Germans. 


“The average West German today is satisfied with things as they are. He 
has no wish to evoke the criminal past or the perilous future, and resents 
those who do.” German rearmament has been associated with “resurgent 
nationalism and primitive anti-communism” which “combined to blur 
the criminal Nazi past, and to lend to it, after the event, a certain measure 
of justification.” German youth is skeptical of all dogmas. “It does not 
dream of restoring a glorious past .. . nor does it seek salvation in utopias. It 
abhors war, revolution, and everything that might jeopardize its individual 
comfort. On the other hand, German youth is, on the whole, unaware of 
the immensity of the problems it will have to face. .. . It has no experience 
of democracy, nor any great desire to acquire any... . It lacks any ideal for 
which it can contemplate the slightest sacrifice—and thus it might be ready 
to back a new demagogue in a social crisis. Its ability to judge demagogy 
is, furthermore, very weak, and its sense of its own responsibilities poorly 
developed.” 

Most of the youths involved in the anti-Semitic incidents of December 
1959 were not politically motivated; they “acted out of a need to shock... . 
The anonymous enemy at whom these youths were aiming was not the 
Jews—it was the world in which they themselves live. But nothing could 
have served so well to attract public attention and instill fear as the 
swastika. ... 

“Young Germans know enough of the past to feel burdened by it, but 
not enough to handle the burden properly. Their experience has been 
sufficient to turn them against nationalism, but not to permit them to feel 
themselves members of a nation. They are grateful to the Allies for having 
destroyed Hitler, but secretly young Germans feel guilty toward the Jews, 
and therefore bear them ill will. The more they are told of their guilt, the 
greater their resentment grows against those whom they consciously be- 
lieve to be right. There are few feelings so dangerous as that of a well- 
established inferiority which cannot be removed by some appropriate 
course of action.” (“German Youth and German History,” Commentary, 
April 1960) 
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MAKING ECONOMIC AID EFFECTIVE 
SE A 


TRIGGERING THE TAKEOFF 


During the past six months, the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
has published a series of studies reviewing United States foreign policy. 
The study, made by the Massachusetts Institute of Technology Center for 
International Studies, condensed below, is intended to provide a broad 
rationale for United States policy toward the underdeveloped nations. 


THE CRUCIAL TRANSITION 

“The United States confronts a world in which more than a billion 
human beings living under non-Communist rule are passing through the 
complex and lengthy transition from life in the setting of a traditional 
society to life in a modern setting. Within the Communist bloc nearly 
another billion are passing through a special version of this transition. . . . 
While the transition to modernity is inevitable in some form, the precise 
form it takes will be critically influenced by what America is and what it 
does. .. . While we represent only about 6 per cent of the world’s people, 
we produce about 38 per cent of its goods, we wield a major fraction of its 
military power, our technology penetrates its most remote areas, our politi- 
cal philosophy is studied everywhere, and our culture and values are cariied 
by modern communications into every society. This happens whether we 
will it or not... . [Also] the American military position in the world, our 
political influence, the health of our economy, and even the character of 
our future life within the United States depend in part on how these tran- 
sitions proceed and on what their outcomes prove to be. ... Unless we 
make an extraordinary and explicit effort to understand what is happening 
to the complex world we live in, we are in danger of losing control of our 
own destiny.” 


PREREQUISITE FOR MODERNIZATION 

“The transition to modernization usually begins with more than 75 per 
cent of the population in the countryside and less than 10 per cent literate.” 
But when a society in this condition is invaded by industrial technology and 
the desire for modernization “there must be a radical shift in balance to 
urban life; literacy must increase; agricultural methods must change; and 
the markets must widen and become increasingly commercial. Land tenure 
arrangements are likely to require alteration. The idea must spread that 
the physical environment can be understood and controlled in ways which 
permit higher standards of welfare. The government must come to be iden- 
tified with activities and objectives which conform to popular interests. And 
in the end, if democracy is to emerge, the citizen must come to accept the 
responsibilities as well as the power to determine who shall rule and in what 
direction public policy shall: go.” 

The serious roadblocks in the way of these processes are: the pull of the 
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past, political resistance, lack of capital, social conflict, rapid growth of 
population, and technological ignorance. 

“There arrives a time, however, when the groundwork has been laid for 
agricultural change, when considerable social overhead capital has been 
built, and when human resources and organization in many sectors of the 
economy are adequate to the tasks of modernization. The tempo of change 
can quicken at this point, as it began to quicken in India a few years ago, 
and the country may gather its forces for the critical attempt to break the 
vicious circle of poverty: lack of capital . . . low productivity . . . low 
income . . . little saving . . . lack of capital. Takeoff becomes possible.” 


THE TAKEOFF 


“For takeoff to occur the preconditions should have been established in 
enough different sectors of the economy so that simultaneous advance is 
possible on a number of interacting fronts. Growth in each part of the 
economy then supports and encourages growth in each other part. Many 
efforts, each of which by itself would probably be abortive, so mutually 
reinforce each other that the economy as a whole rapidly gains momen- 
tum. At this point, precisely because many things must be done at once if 
each is to succeed, resources become the critical bottleneck—both re- 
sources in general and, in particular, command over foreign exchange. 

“With substantial external resource help, the economy can yield more 
output and income; this permits an increase in saving and investment, 
which leads to still more output. If all goes well, the economy picks up 
speed on a broad front until it becomes possible to divert enough domestic 
resources from consumption to capital formation (in part indirectly, via 
exports) to assure continued growth without substantial external help 
beyond the inflow of profit-seeking private funds. The economy crosses the 
threshold to self-sustaining growth; and expansion, though perhaps irregu- 
lar expansion, becomes the norm. 

“It must not be thought, however, that an economy which has the capa- 
city for initiating takeoff will necessarily do so. The process is not at all 
automatic. In most cases a considerable amount of central guidance and 
initiative is initially necessary to give the process its impetus and direction. 
At the same time the governmental environment must be such that indi- 
vidual producers, farmers, administrators, and leaders will respond well to 
the new opportunities with which they are confronted. Irresponsible or 
inefficient politics can swamp even promising economies no matter how 
much external help may be available. And even as regards economic 
performance, the very acceleration involved in takeoff will pose severe 
difficulties which must be overcome... . 

“It‘is not impossible, of course, that a country which has arrived at a 
point of potential takeoff will be able to generate sufficient internal saving 
and investment to pick up steam virtually on its own. This has occurred in 
the past, as for instance in the case of Japan. But very unusual conditions 
must obtain. In most underdeveloped countries today the prospects of 
generating from a very low level of income the internal savings necessary 
for takeoff are very poor, especially if coercive totalitarian procedures 
are to be avoided. It is not an accident that the only known current attempt 
at unaided (or only skimpily aided) takeoff from low-income levels is that 
by Communist China. And as yet it is far from certain that China will make 
the grade without substantially more help from the Soviet Union. The fact 
is that it is not easy to squeeze much saving and investment out of $60 
annual income per head. . . . 
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“What if takeoff does not occur? In the short run the alternative is con- 
tinued stagnation. But in the longer run, stagnation is not a real alternative. 
Under modern conditions, continued economic failure will almost certainly 
lead to radical politics and an attempt to follow something like the Chinese 
pattern. The timing of this cannot be predicted with accuracy. Extremists 
may take over quite soon, or there may be several decades of continued 
stagnation and muddling through. But ultimately the pent-up frustrations 
in a society which fails to modernize its economy will destroy its chances 
for peaceful democratic growth.” 


VARIETIES OF UNDERDEVELOPMENT 


There are three general categories of underdeveloped nation. In Cate- 
gory A lie those societies which are still close to the traditional stage. 
“These societies are not ready for comprehensive development program- 
ing. They particularly require from outside sources assistance in education, 
social overhead facilities, help in the exploitation of salable natural re- 
sources as a source of further foreign exchange. Although the dollar vol- 
ume of foreign aid which they can utilize productively at this stage is likely 
to be low, this is a crucial time in the relations between these countries and 
the United States.” 

In Category B are those underdeveloped nations which have “already 
gone some distance in creating a minimum quantum of modern men and of 
social overhead capital. Institutions of centralized government exist. The 
men in power are committed in principle to modernization. But an effective 
modernization program is not yet under way. ... At this stage, while the 
country is preparing for takeoff, the resources required from outside, while 
larger than for Category A countries, may still rot be major. But plan- 
ners, governmental and private, can begin to see large capital requirements 
looming ahead and must. . . see a prospect for financing the effort at 
takeoff which justifies their efforts to prepare for it.” 

Category C “embraces societies which are committed to attempt a take- 
off into self-sustained growth, which have developed the necessary human 
and social overhead capital to make this possible, which have well-con- 
sidered and well-thought-out programs for simultaneous advance on many 
related fronts, but which require capital from abroad in substantial amounts 
to supplement their domestic resources. India is the prime example of an 
underdeveloped area at this stage of its evolution.” 


AN EFFECTIVE AMERICAN POLICY 


“An American policy designed to have the maximum constructive influ- 
ence on the course cf modernization must bring together in a coordinated 
way all the instruments of policy—diplomatic, economic, military, and 
informational. In our view, the coordination of these instruments is often 
wholly inadequate, both in Washington and abroad. ... The effectiveness 
of American policy in the underdeveloped countries could be greatly en- 
hanced by strengthening the hand of the ambassador. He should bear re- 
sponsibility not only for the traditional diplomatic functions but also for the 
entire range of American activities in the country to which he is assigned.” 

“The failure thus far to put American aid programs on a genuine long- 
term basis is perhaps the most serious weakness in our economic assistance 
effort. That failure affects not just our economic programs; it colors the 
entire American relationship with the underdeveloped countries. We have 
in fact been engaged in aid programs for over a decade, and there is now a 
fairly firm consensus that we shall be so engaged for some years to 
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come. Yet we continue to legislate for these programs—and therefore 
necessarily to operate them—on a year-to-year basis. This practice not 
only involves considerable waste of money and human energies but also 
denies us a good part of the effectiveness these slow-acting programs 
could have.” To remedy all this we should adopt “at least a five-year plan- 
ning horizon”; offer reasonably firm support to comprehensive develop- 
ment plans over periods of years; maintain consistency in purposes and 
methods; revise budget procedures; build a career “development” corps. 

“For United States capital assistance to have the maximum leverage in 
persuading the underdeveloped countries to follow a course consistent with 
American interests, that assistance must have certain characteristics: 

“1) The economic criteria on which we make development capital 
available must be clear and unambiguous, and we must be firmer than we 
have frequently been in the past in the application of those criteria. 

“2) The offer of capital on terms requiring the recipient to meet condi- 
tions for its productive use must be held out consistently over long enough 
periods of time to permit the incentive effects to work. Such a result can- 
not be expected from programs with no more than one or two years’ 
assured life. 

“3) The amounts offered must be large enough and the terms flexible 
enough to persuade the recipient that the game is worth the candle. This 
means that we must invest substantially larger resources in our economic 
development programs than we have done in the past. 

“4) The kinds of capital we offer and the purposes for which we encour- 
age it to be used must be sufficiently varied so that the growth of no im- 
portant sector of the economy dependent on foreign exchange will be 
inhibited by its lack. For example, if the use of foreign assistance is 
limited to social overhead or big industrial projects, there may well develop 
in other sectors bottlenecks which will lead first to economic stagnation 
and then to political and psychological frustration. 

“5) For political as well as economic reasons the leadership in under- 
developed countries should be encouraged to formulate their development 
goals in national terms. At an appropriate stage in the transition they 
should be urged to work out and discuss widely in their countries coordi- 
nated programs or plans which will underline the relationship of individual 
and local effort in particular sectors to national purposes and objectives. 

“6) In order that recipients of aid may move as rapidly as possible to- 
wards freeing themselves from dependence on extraordinary inter-gov- 
ernmental assistance, they should be encouraged to relate their own 
economic development as fully as possible to the growth of the internation- 
al economy. . . . There is a need to provide a forum in which donors 
and borrowers can get together periodically, exchange complaints, survey 
results, and make commitments to be worked out in detail at another time. 
... American policy should be prepared to move in four directions toward 
coordinating loans and technical assistance: toward an enlargement of 
the OEEC Organization for European Economic Cooperation as a special 
forum for lenders; toward the creation of an overall forum for lenders 
and borrowers; toward expansion of regional programs based on concrete 
possibilities for regional cooperation; toward enlarged use of the consor- 
tium technique as a method for bringing to bear all that the international 
community can effectively provide on the development of each country.” 
(Economic, Social, and Political Change in the Underdeveloped Countries 
and Its Implications for United States Policy, a study prepared for the U.S. 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, Mar. 30, 1960) 
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EMERGING AFRICA 
ET A a FE 


SHOWCASE FOR THE COMMUNIST BLOC? 


In a report from Guinea, the editor of Foreign Affairs contrasts the 
approaches of the Communist bloc and the West in a new nation. 


: “The new nation of Guinea does not loom large, but developments there 
are—and should be—of great interest as an example of how Communist 
alertness can capitalize on Western errors and inertia. For the Soviet 
bloc is operating in Guinea. And if things progress as Moscow hopes and 
intends, Guinea can become a cancer that would affect the whole of 
West Africa. 

“Almost the only certain fact about the situation in Guinea today is 
that its economy is coming to be dominated more and more by the Soviet 
Union and its satellites. . . . Formerly, Guinea’s foreign trade was more 
than 80 per cent with the West. Now the proportions have been reversed 
—80 per cent with the Soviet bloc, 20 per cent with the West... . 

“As a whole, the country is united behind President Sekou Touré and 
his policy of going it alone politically, come what may economically. 

“For the most part the Soviet credits are being used to finance an 
amazing variety of projects that will build up local pride and gratitude. .. . 
Each of these enterprises is needed and will bring applause. Each will 
put the Soviet Union out of pocket. But the over-all bookkeeping, Moscow 
figures, will show a colossal profit. Would not $35 million be a cheap 
price to pay for a country? 

“President Touré was undoubtedly sincere when he said during his trip 
to the United States last November that he was determined to preserve 
Guinea’s neutrality, and he has reiterated the same determination to me 
here vehemently. But he does not believe in exclusive dealings and is not 
interested in the ideologies of those who offer to help. Where there is 
need—and there is need for everything—he takes what is offered if he 
believes it is without strings. Taken one by one, the strings may seem 
slender, and Mr. Touré does not stop, perhaps, to consider their cumula- 
tive strength. As he said to me more than once, ‘Africa is in a hurry.’... 

“It is doubtful whether he and most of his ministers realize as yet just 
how tightly they are being caught in the spider’s web. . . . In fairness to 
Touré, it should be pointed out that once Guinea had opted for complete 
independence in September 1958, the French course of action, and the 
action, or rather non-action, of the rest of the West, made the present 
result unavoidable. France, in effect, picked up her toys, smashed those 
she couldn’t carry, and went home. Guinea was denuded of everything, 
from the uniforms off the backs of the police to the law books in the 
courts.... 

“France asked her friends not to be hasty in recognizing the new 
Republic of Guinea. We complied. But what about the enemies? They 
were more astute. Recognition came instantly from the Soviet Union and 
all the satellite band, and by the time France brought herself to accept 
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the situation in January 1959, and we and the British had done so, too, 
protocols with the Eastern bloc had already been signed and trade was 
under way. 

“The small arms for which the new Guinea Government first turned to 
us to maintain order, and which we refused, were at once given by 
Czechoslovakia. Now police in Czech uniforms and with Skoda side arms 
guard the airport and the ministries. . . . 

“We shall open a USIS library in Conakry as soon as the books arrive 
(more than a year after we recognized the new republic). We also have 
offered limited technical assistance, but with strings that the Guinea Gov- 
ernment finds unacceptable—especially since it can get any amount of 
Communist technical assistance for the asking and without apparent 
conditions. 

“The fact is that, although the American system of government serves 
us pretty well at home, it is completely helpless to deal with a whole 
series of situations confronting us around the world. Guinea happens to 
be the latest striking example. 

“Congress is unwilling to trust the Executive with sufficient free funds 
to enable it to act promptly in critical situations. It refuses to appropriate 
ahead so that there can be long-term planning. When Government funds 
are available, they are swathed in red tape, one of the purposes of which 
is to ensure the competitive position of American private business. 

“But what is the competitive position of American business in a country 
like Guinea today? Are American private firms supposed to compete on 
equal terms with the Soviet Government and the satellite governments who 
are prepared to take any necessary loss on each individual transaction in 
order to gain the ultimate prize?... 

“There are wise and moderate leaders in several of the new [African] 
republics—Felix Houphouet-Boigny in the Ivory Coast, for example, and 
Leopold Senghor in the Mali Federation. But though they are vigorous and 
sincere they belong to a political generation which will be increasingly 
on the defensive in the competition for African minds against nationalist 
leaders who have gone whole-hog for political independence. If Sekou 
Touré succeeds in the tremendous gamble in which (perhaps to his sur- 
prise) he finds himself engaged, his example will be contagious, even 
though the cost has been to become increasingly dependent on the 
Communist bloc. .. . 

“The colonial procedure of the European powers was to carve out sep- 
arate regions: ‘Divide and conquer.’ The Soviet technique is the opposite. 
It aims to get control of individual leaders and the economies of individual 
states and to spread out from those beginnings: ‘Conquer and unite.’ We 
seem helpless to devise and operate any policy to meet the threat. Some- 
times it seems that Washington isn’t even looking.” (“Disturbing Portent 
for Africa,” The New York Times Magazine, Apr. 17, 1960) 


DISARMAMENT NOW 


A trustee of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace proposes 
that sub-Saharan nations take the initiative in disarming. 

“A state of disarmament might be created ab initio, when the matter 
is flexible, instead of vainly struggling toward that end in the future, when 
military and naval establishments are in being and attributes of sover- 
eignty are colored by power. 
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“Aside from the ideological desirability, the economic reasons are com- 
pelling. Every one of these nations has an enormous need to devote public 
expenditure to development—roads, schools, transportation, communica- 
tion, power, water, etc. In competition with these claims, the waste involved 
in armament expenditure is shocking to contemplate. Furthermore, sub- 
Saharan Africa, solidly set against armament, would be a much more 
appealing place for the outside capital which will surely be sought. . . . 

“This is a project hopeful only in proportion to the amount of imagina- 
tive initiative launched by leaders from the area itself or by respected 
Negroes from elsewhere. 

“They must want its boon sufficiently to propose and to persevere. For 
in their own lands they must meet and overcome the traditional claims 
of self-defense and power. And abroad there will be plenty of skeptics. 
Suitably requested, the UN could sponsor treaties providing machinery 
to quiet boundary conflicts and creating constabulary organizations. But 
the appeal should come to—not from—a world organization. .. . 

“By a treaty signed last December involving twelve nations, Antarctica 
is to be free of armament, bases, etc. Africa obviously is not a parallel, 
but the example beckons encouragingly. One is tempted also to muse at 
the remarkable position in history which the Negro people as a group 
would gain at one leap if men of that race pushed such a proposal to 
conclusion. Shades of Prester John! 

“Leadership in these new nations will fall to a few strong men. With 
arms at their disposal conflicts are inevitable. Large populations and great 
resources are involved. Throughout the continent there are many disturb- 
ing tensions. . . . Must the dreary precedents of history govern the future 
or is this an opportunity to convert a dream into reality?” (Letter to 
The New York Times, Apr. 7, 1960) 


In a message to the National Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy, 
Tanganyika’s political leader appeals to his African colleagues to stand 
aside from the arms race. 

“We can make a contribution to world peace—and a major contribu- 
tion. We ourselves can refuse to arm. .. . Even if we were to ignore the 
needs of our people—their need for bread, for education, for medicine— 
and to spend every penny we could squeeze from them on arms, what 
could we do? The richest of our countries perhaps could build a small 
army and equip it with the outdated surplus weapons of the West or of 
the East.... 

“Obviously our tiny armies could not be justified as ‘protection’ against 
possible aggression by a foreign power. There could be no other answer 
than ridiculous pride—or that we were arming ourselves against our 
fellow African states. 

“All over the African continent there is a strong sentiment of unity... . 
That sentiment would be endangered if our countries began to arm them- 
selves. Neighbouring states would begin to look at each other with alarm, 
and to spend more on ‘defensive’ measures. The present fragmentation 
of the continent would become a permanent feature and we could just 
as well stop talking about the possibility of a future United States of 
Africa. Above all our precious sense of oneness would disappear in the 
fog of suspicion which has destroyed so many civilizations of the past. . . . 
Tomorrow Africa can wield a maximum influence in the councils of the 
world; but only an unarmed Africa can retain the moral strength and 
unity which will secure and justify that influence.” (Toward a Sane 
Nuclear Policy) 
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THE ROLE OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
EA le meee MTS 


PARLIAMENT OF THE UNDERDEVELOPED WORLD? 


A correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor reports from the 
United Nations on a development expected to transform the world forum. 


UN planning for the immediate future is based on the forecast that Africa 
will be completely independent by 1965 and the assumption that within five 
years some thirty new African countries will have joined the world organi- 
zation. “When this process is completed, the UN will have undergone a 
radical and lasting transformation. . . . The thirty African countries, rep- 
resenting by far the largest single bloc in the United Nations, will be little 
interested in ideological issues and even less in ‘cold war’ problems. Their 
interest will be mainly concentrated in economic development as a pre- 
requisite for the consolidation of their newly acquired independence. .. . 

“Hitherto the UN has been concerned with three main issues: East-West 
relations, colonialism, and relations between developed and underdeveloped 
countries. East-West relations are now being dealt with . . . outside the 
UN framework. Colonialism and anti-colonialism will soon be past history. 

“There will thus remain, as an issue at the UN, relations between the 
industrialized and the less developed countries. Around this issue align- 
ments and groupings can be expected to be formed. The organization may 
come to resemble more the traditional European parliaments where po- 
litical parties reflect economic interests and outlooks. . . . 

“During the next five years, it is believed, the Soviet economy may be- 
come more and more integrated into the world economy. The UN is em- 
ploying all its resources to facilitate this process, which would avoid a 
dangerous economic war between East and West and help to consolidate 
peace. . . . The contrast will thus become more sharply focused on the 
differences between industrialized and underdeveloped countries irrespec- 
tive of systems and ideologies. And it is precisely this contrast that is 
expected to become ever more reflected at the United Nations... . 

“The next five years may [thus] prove decisive in the life of the organi- 
zation. Fully aware of the trend, the Secretariat is preparing to meet the 
challenge while stressing the need for urgent and careful planning. 

“With the underdeveloped countries together forming a majority bloc 
in the UN General Assembly conscious of its strength, it is thought that the 
axis of tension may be shifted to relations between ‘haves’ and ‘have nots.’ 

“The East-West conflict may be supplanted by the North-South conflict, 
the North representing the industrialized countries of North America and 
Europe, and the South the underdeveloped countries of Latin America, 
Africa, and Asia. Unless checked in time this conflict could prove grave 
indeed. To whoever is willing to listen the UN Secretariat is pointing out 
the need—discreetly yet firmly—to take all possible steps to forestall such 
a conflict.” (The Christian Science Monitor, Apr. 11, 1960) 
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REVOLUTIONARY NATIONALISM 
EERE Vi DE el EE 


CASTRO AND COMMUNISM 


During the last few months, veteran observers of Communist methods visited 
Cuba and made their assessments. 


Theodore Draper wrote American Communism and Soviet Russia and 
The Roots of American Communism. 


” 


“Castro’s revolutionists are doctrinaires without a doctrine.” Castro 
originally called his doctrine humanism, and defined it as liberty with 
bread without terror. But he no longer talks of humanism. His Number 2 
man, Che Guevara, “has the best-trained Marxist mind of all those close to 
Castro.” The third member of the top triumvirate, Raul Castro, “is the 
most extreme in policy and most immoderate in expression.” 

Castro and his closest associates regard the Cuban revolution as a model 
for all other Latin American countries. “In his own mind, he is using the 
local Communists and playing off the Russians against the Americans. Just 
who is using whom remains to be seen. ... If he is not a prisoner of the 
official Communists, he has become increasingly indebted to them for their 
experienced cadres—available, as of now, on his terms.” (“The Runaway 
Revolution,” The Reporter, May 12, 1960) 


A Mexican authority, Victor Alba, is author of half a dozen books on 
Latin America. 


Castro’s close friends are young men under forty, whose only ideological 
preparation consisted of “books and pamphlets of the pre-war epoch of the 
Popular Front—the only political literature of the Left to be found in Cuba 
in Batista’s time—which renders them susceptible to Communist slogans, 
and inspires them to throw up spontaneous slogans . . . which in fact are the 
same as those that the Communists would have chosen.” 

Castro's closest advisers are Raul Roa, a “very capable though highly 
unstable intellectual,” Che Guevara, “an Argentine physician with a Bol- 
shevik mentality (though more of a Trotskyist than a disciplined Com- 
munist) ,” and Raul Castro, “Fidel’s highly unpopular brother.” 

Communists have been active in propaganda, but not in government, 
though they are influential in the army, which is the most important 
element in the regime. Anti-Americanism derives from economic and his- 
torical factors, including United States relations with Batista; it is also an 
instrument for building up support in other Latin American countries. 
(“Fidel Castro’s First Year,” Thought, Feb. 20, 1960) 


The Soviet affairs specialist of The New York Times also visited Cuba. 


“The precedents being set in Cuba... are being watched intently 
throughout Latin America. . . . On both sides understanding of the issues 
is beclouded by emotion, propaganda... and sometimes plain bad reporting. 
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“In this country, many have already gotten the impression that Fidel 
Castro is a Communist and that what we face in Cuba is simply a Muscovite 
advance post on our threshold. In Cuba, many people are convinced that 
this country is planning to ‘Guatemalize’ Cuba and soon the Havana streets 
will run red with Cuban blood shed by our hired mercenaries or by our 
marines. Such fears generate ever more fears, creating the danger that a 
situation which would be difficult at best will blow up in the faces of all 
concerned. I share neither the American nor the Cuban stereotype de- 
scribed above, though both of these notions could become fact if the situa- 
tion is allowed to become aggravated.” (“Cuba: Danger on the Door- 
step,” The New Leader, Mar. 14, 1960) 


A staff member of the Washington Post, Karl Meyer visited Castro in 
his hideout in 1958 and revisited Cuba this year. 


“It seems incredible that Castro should have yielded so much to the men 
at the farthest left. Until the closing days of the revolution, the Cuban Com- 
munists remained aloof from the rebels. The party’s past collaboration 
with the Batista tyranny was an open scandal. Yet Castro has badly com- 
promised his revolution by an alliance that could lead to a betrayal of his 
cause. 

“One reason for the Communist ascendance has been the powerful in- 
fluence of Castro’s brother Raul... and of Ernesto (Che) Guevara. ... 
Both men are zealots with an impassioned hatred of the United States that 
can perhaps best be understood only in clinical terms. But they have their 
hands on the levers of power and have been dismayingly successful in 
pruning out the moderates who were once part of the Castro circle... . 

“Few believe that Castro himself is a Communist. But Castro could well 
find himself surrounded and outflanked by a group he originally felt he 
could control. The Communists, unlike Castro, have a clear sense of pur- 
pose and know exactly what they want: control of the government or a 
policy sufficiently extreme to force direct United States intervention. A 
leading Cuban Communist puts it candidly: ‘We will give them back Hun- 
gary three times over.’” (“Castro’s Cuba,” The Progressive, May 1960) 


In a debate before the American Society of Newspaper Editors on 
April 21, Jules Dubois of the Chicago Tribune and Herbert L. Matthews of 
The New York Times disagreed. 

“Castro has become a power-mad demagogue, afflicted with what re- 
sembles the paranoia of Adolf Hitler. Cornered by his own mistakes, he 
has permitted the Communists to take over in Cuba and convert it into a 


base for subversive operations in all of Latin America. ... The rebel army 
is almost completely in the hands of the Communists. . . . Labor has been 
taken over totally by the Communists. ... 1 think we should continue to 


give Castro enough rope to hang himself, and the Cuban people will take 
care of him. We should undertake no unilateral action whatsoever.” 


“There are no Communists in positions of control in Cuba. There are 
lots of Communists in Cuba, but they are on the secondary and tertiary 
levels. They do not control the Army, labor or the schools. . . . The mani- 
festations being labeled Communist by the United States are a combination 
of extreme nationalism mixed with radicalism. .. . We are helping com- 
munism in Cuba by exaggerating its importance. . . . In my thirty years 
on The New York Times I have never seen a big story so misunderstood, 
so badly handled, and so misinterpreted as the Cuban revolution.” (Wash- 
ington Post, Apr. 22, 1960) 
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HOW TO BUILD A MISSILE 


An imaginary American industrialist explains the birth of a missile to 
Art Buchwald, the New York Herald Tribune’s Paris-based satirist. 


“One day a civilian engineer working for the defense department has to 
think of something new, so he writes a paper suggesting we develop an 
anti-anti-missile-missile. 

“The civilian, after developing the paper at length, turns it over to a 
second lieutenant, just out of ROTC, who, knowing less than anyone, imme- 
diately signs it and passes it on. The captain over him adds his signature, 
because he also doesn’t understand it and doesn’t have enough reasons for 
rejecting it. The paper continues on up through channels with more and 
more signatures, each officer signing it on the assumption the guys down 
below know what they’re doing. This is what is known in government 
circles as ‘management from the bottom up.’ 

“Finally it goes to the Pentagon who assumes the problem, on the basis 
of all the signatures, has been thoroughly studied, and they take it over to 
the Appropriations Committee, who appropriates the money because they 
don’t understand it either and therefore can’t say it won’t work. 

“Besides, all they need to get the missile started is $10 million and as 
long as it’s such a reasonable request no one wants to argue about it. 

“As soon as the money is appropriated the public-relations people put 
out a release announcing their branch of the service will soon have an 
anti-anti-missile-missile, that, although not the final deterrent, will be the 
gap filler that everyone has been waiting for ‘until we catch up with the 
Russians.’ 

“The program is under way now, and in no time at all the appropriations 
are used up. Nothing has come of the missile, but this is an advantage, not 
a disadvantage. The people in charge believe it is really an advanced idea, 
otherwise it would be working already. The reason it couldn’t be done, 
according to the people in charge, is that there wasn’t enough money. So 
appropriations are increased to $75 million and, whereas only a few hun- 
dred men were connected with the original work, thousands are now added, 
on the theory that if you put enough people on a project long enough, they 
will get the job done. This is known as ‘snowing the job with man power.’ 

“The only thing that has been working so far has been the mimeograph 
machines in the public-relations department, and they have promised the 
American people an anti-anti-missile-missile come hell or high water. When 
the $75 million is used up, it’s no problem to get more money for the 
project because as long as you keep asking for more money in the Defense 
Department no one is going to ask what you did with the other money... . 

“Finally the time comes when you have to test-fire your missile. It 
doesn’t go off. But even this is not a defeat as far as the service goes. 
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After the failure, a general is on tap to explain that it’s really a good thing 
to have failures, because they represent progress. If it worked it would not 
be an advanced missile but an obsolete one. Anything that works in missiles 
is obsolete. 

“Therefore, the general explains, the Russians, although they seem ahead 
in the missile race, are really behind, because their missiles work better 
than ours. Anyone knows a really advanced missile is one on paper that 
can’t get off the ground. 

“In the meantime, the engineer who thought up the idea has corrected 
his original figures. But it’s too late. Who is going to listen to a $10,000-a- 
year civilian engineer when $200 million has been poured into a project?” 
(New York Herald Tribune, Mar. 10, 1960) 


THE SELECTIVE CONSUMER 


“What new form will be taken by the old American custom of keeping 
up with the Joneses now that there are so many more Joneses in the 
country?...A family that is on its way up can be told, Buy This, and 
you'll be like the Joneses. A family that has arrived can’t be told much 
of anything; it can only be advised. 

“Tilustrating the new canniness, a recent study of consumer intentions 
showed that this year’s buyers of used cars are shopping around; they 
don’t intend to pay as much as last year. Families that expect to do some 
fixing on the house are figuring a way to shave last year’s bill by a cool 
hundred dollars. The rising cost of illness is increasingly hedged by hospi- 
tal, medical, surgical insurance. Shoppers for replacements are old hands; 
they don’t intend to be fooled—at least not in the same way—twice. Selling 
goods to such customers is a very different job from selling to people 
bemused by the wonder of first possession. 

“But still more different is the job of selling to customers whose pref- 
erences are based on their own taste rather than on social norms. ... And 
the power to choose according to personal preference includes the power 
to withdraw from the market as well as to enter it. Today’s Joneses, if 
they don’t see what they want, are well enough equipped so that without 
inconvenience they can wait until they do see it. The makers of big cars 
have found that out the hard way. For years—generations, even—the 
Smiths who were trying to keep up with the Joneses were told, and 
believed, that bigger is always better. But after almost everybody was 
flashing fins around, after there were over fifty million cars on the road, 
Owning one as a status symbol wasn’t what it used to be. People began 
to ask questions about miles per gallon, space to park... . 

“The American salesman’s task now becomes one of tempting the 
Joneses in areas where discrimination counts, areas that have previously 
been exclusive preserves of the Smiths. Instead of pushing his customers 
with ‘Buy one—everybody’s doing it,’ he suggests with new-found delicacy 
that the item in question appeals to The Best People. The new market is 
part snobbery and part taste. Those on the frontier of the just-discovered 
territory now open to the American middle class will often find it pre- 
sented as a world of the U and the Non-U, the In and the Out. Yet, 
observing that the U’s and the In’s act on standards that are set by per- 
sonal choice, the Joneses may find courage to have their own private 
preferences, and act on them.” (“Who'll Buy My Floor Stock?” New 
Republic, Apr. 11, 1960) 
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LIFE ALL OVER 


On January 22 and 23, 1960, M. Jacques Piccard and Lieutenant Don 
Walsh of the United States Navy successfully completed a record-break- 
ing dive to the bottom of the Challenger Deep in the Marianas Trench 
of the Pacific. In descending 35,780 feet, these two explorers, in their 
bathyscaphe Trieste, are believed to have reached Earth's deepest 
ocean bed. Some implications of this achievement are discussed by the 
editor of the Journal of the British Interplanetary Society 


“The real importance of Trieste’s dive lies not in the breaking of a 
record, but in the demonstration that man can now explore anywhere 
beneath the seas. Explore—and prospect—perhaps later also mine and 
farm. The possibilities—scientific, commercial and military are enor- 
mous. 

“What is the importance of the descent to astronautics—for are not all 
the facets of man’s knowledge and experience interrelated so that they 
illuminate one another? We might consider the use of a much-modified 
bathyscaphe for the exploration of Jupiter. We might draw a parallel 
between the crew of a bathyscaphe and that of a spaceship. But there is 
something more important—evidence of life was found at the bottom of 
Challenger Deep, where the pressure is over 7 tons/in.°. 

“If we accept the hypothesis that all terrestrial forms of life had a 
common origin—a common terrestrial origin—then this is indeed further 
evidence of how our life can adapt itself to the most forbidding conditions. 
The probability that some of the lower organisms will adapt to Mars or 
Venus is increased. Moreover, only the rash would now dare to prophesy 
that no life will be found on these planets, or, if found, will not adapt 
itself to terrestrial conditions.” (“Salute Trieste!” Journal of the British 
Interplanetary Society, February 1960) 


BIOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF RADIATION 


The Committee on the Biological Effects of Atomic Radiation of the 
National Academy of Sciences brings its four-year-old report up to date. 


“Developments since the 1956 report indicate clearly that radiation in 
all its forms will play an increasing role in the lives of all mankind. The 
uses of nuclear fission will continue to expand and potential radiation 
hazards will increase accordingly. Unlike most other hazards, radiation 
exposure can adversely affect many future generations. The need for con- 
servative management of all radiation sources is obvious.” 

Although “genetic effects’ per unit of radiation dose received at a low 
dose rate [may] be less than' previously estimated,” at the same time ‘“‘more 
information is needed at additional radiation intensities and for fractionated 
exposures.” Also, “human society depends upon a diversity of per- 
formance among its members and on very high mental qualities among a 
few of them. A human civilization might collapse by becoming qualitatively 
inadequate, even though reproductive selection of certain kinds were act- 
ing at high intensity and the number of individuals in the population re- 
mained at a level that was previously optimal.” (A Report to the Public on 
the Biological Effects of Atomic Radiation, based on the 1960 Summary 
reports of the National Academy of Sciences, Committee on the Biological 
Effects of Atomic Radiation, 1960) 
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AS A PHYSICIST SEES REALITY 
RAI peer ORE pe a AR 


Each month Current publishes a lengthy reprint or condensation of 
material that seems to the editors of outstanding interest. 

Modern science increasingly compels man to revise his ways of observing 
and knowing the world. The role of physics in this re-examination is the 
subject of an essay by one of the towering figures in this field. Werner 
Heisenberg, fifty-nine-year-old Nobel Prizewinner (1932), is the author 
of the famous “principle of indeterminacy.” The article from which the 
following extracts are taken appeared originally in Daedalus, the Journal 
of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences (Vol. 87, No. 3), under 
the title “The Representation of Nature in Contemporary Physics,” and 
was reprinted more recently in the volume Symbolism in Religion and 
Literature, published by George Braziller. 


When science was being established in the seventeenth century by Kepler, 
Galileo, and Newton, the medieval image was at first still unbroken: man 
saw in nature God’s creation. Nature was thought of as the work of God. 
It would have seemed senseless to people of that time to ask about the ma- 
terial world apart from its dependence on God.... 

In the course of a few decades, however, this relation of man toward 
nature altered fundamentally. As the scientist immersed himself in the de- 
tails of natural processes, he recognized that it was in fact possible, follow- 
ing Galileo’s example, to separate out individual processes of nature from 
their environment, describe them mathematically, and thus “explain” them. 
At the same time, it certainly became clear to him what an endless task 
was thus presented to the infant science. Newton could no longer see the 
world as the work of God, comprehensible only as a whole. His position 
toward nature is most clearly circumscribed by his well-known statement 
that he felt like a child playing at the seashore, happy whenever he found 
a smoother pebble or a more beautiful sea shell than usual, while the great 
ocean of truth lay unexplored before him. This transformation in the atti- 
tude of the scientist toward nature may perhaps be better understood when 
we consider that, to some Christian thought of the period, God in heaven 
seemed so far removed from earth that it became meaningful to view the 
earth apart from God. Thus there may even be justification in speaking of 
a specifically Christian form of godlessness in connection with modern 
science. This would explain why such a development has not taken place 
in other cultures... . 

In the subsequent era, the method of Newton’s mechanics was success- 
fully applied to ever wider realms of nature. This period attempted to sep- 
arate out details of nature by means of experiments, to observe them 
objectively, and to understand the laws underlying them. It attempted to 
formulate interrelations mathematically and thus to arrive at “laws” that 
hold without qualification throughout the cosmos. By this path it finally 
succeeded in making the forces of nature serve our purposes through tech- 
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nology. The magnificent development of mechanics in the eighteenth cen- 
tury and of optics, heat theory, and heat technology in the nineteenth cen- 
tury bears witness to the power of this innovation. 

In proportion to the success of this kind of science, it spread beyond the 
realm of daily experience iato remote regions of nature that could only be 
disclosed with the aid of technology, which developed in conjunction with 
science. ... Thus the meaning of the word “nature” as an object of scien- 
tific research slowly changed; it became a collective concept for all those 
areas of experience into which man can penetrate through science and 
technology, whether or not they are given to him “naturally” in direct 
experience. The term deseription of nature also progressively lost its 
original significance as a representation intended to convey the most alive 
and imaginable picture possible of hature; instead, in increasing measure 
a mathematical description of nature was implied—that is, a collection 
of data concerning interrelations according to law in nature, precise and 
brief yet also as comprehensive as possible. 

The expansion of the concept of nature that had half unconsciously been 
completed in this development did not yet have to be considered as a fund- 
amental departure from the original aims of science; the decisive basic 
concepts were still the same for the expanded area of experience and for 
the original direct experience of nature. To the nineteenth century, nature 
appeared as a lawful process in space and time, in whose description it was 
possible to ignore as far as axioms were concerned, even if not in practice, 
both man and his interference in nature. 

The permanent in the flux of phenomena was taken to be matter un- 
changeable in mass and capable of being moved by forces. Since chemical 
phenomena from the eighteenth century on had been successfully organ- 
ized and interpreted through the atomistic hypothesis taken over from an- 
tiquity, it seemed plausible to consider the atoms, in the sense of classical 
natural philosophy, as the truly real, as the unchangeable building stones 
of matter. . . . In this way the all-too-simple world view of nineteenth- 
century materialism was formed: the atoms, as intrinsically unchangeable 
beings, move in space and time and, through their mutual arrangement 
and motion, call forth the colorful phenomena of our sense world. 


A first inroad into this simple world picture, though one not too danger- 
ous, occurred in the second half of the last century through the development 
of electrical theory in which not matter but rather the force field had to be 
taken as the intrinsically real. Interactions between fields of force without 
a substance as carrier of the forces were less easily understandable than 
the materialistic conception of reality in atomic physics. An element of 
abstraction and lack of visualizability was brought into the otherwise ap- 
parently so obvious world view. . . . Nevertheless it was possible to be 
consoled by the fact that changes in fields of force could be considered as 
occurrences in space and time, describable objectively—that is, without 
consideration of the means of observation. Thus they corresponded to the 
generally accepted ideal of a process operating according to law in space 
and time. It was further possible to think of the force fields, since they can 
only be observed through their interaction with atoms, as called forth by 
the atoms, and thus to use them in a certain sense only in explaining the 
motions of atoms. To that extent, the atoms remained after all the intrin- 
sically real; between them was empty space, which at most possessed a 
certain kind of reality as carrier of the force fields and of geometry. 

For this world view it was not too significant that after the discovery of 
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radioactivity near the end of the last century, the atomis of chemistry could 
no longer be taken as the final indivisible building blocks of matter but were 
themselves found to be composed of three types of basic building blocks, 
which we today call protons, neutrons, and electrons. This realization led 
in its practical consequences to the transmutation of the elements and to 
nuclear technology, and thus became tremendously important. As far as 
fundamental questions are concerned, however, nothing has changed now 
that we have recognized protons, neutrons, and electrons as the smallest 
building blocks of matter and interpret these as the intrinsically real. For 
the materialistic world view, it is important only that the possibility remains 
of taking these smallest constituents of the atoms as the final objective 
reality. On this foundation rested the coherent world view of the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries. Because of its simplicity it preserved for sev- 
eral decades its full powers of persuasion. 

Precisely at this point profound changes in the foundations of atomic 
physics occurred in our century which lead away from the reality concept 
of classical atomism. It has turned out that the hoped-for objective reality 
of the elementary particles represents too rough a simplification of the true 
state of affairs and must yield to much more abstract conceptions. When 
we wish to picture to ourselves the nature of the existence of the elementary 
particles, we may no longer ignore the physical processes by which we ob- 
tain information about them. When we are observing objects of our daily 
experience, the physical process transmitting the observation of course 
plays only a secondary role. However, for the smallest building blocks of 
matter every process of observation causes a major disturbance; it turns 
out that we can no longer talk of the behavior of the particle apart from 
the process of observation. In consequence, we are finally led to believe that 
the laws of nature which we formulate mathematically deal no longer with 
the particles themselves but with our knowledge of the elementary particles. 
The question whether these particles exist in space and time “in themselves” 
can thus no longer be posed in this form. We can only talk about the pro- 
cesses that occur when, through the interaction of the particle with some 
other physical system such as a measuring instrument, the behavior of the 
particle is to be disclosed. The conception of the objective reality of the 
elementary particles has thus evaporated in a curious way, not into the fog 
of some new, obscure, or not yet understood reality concept, but into the 
transparent clarity of a mathematics that represents no longer the behavior 
of the elementary particles but rather our knowledge of this behavior. The 
atomic physicist has had to come to terms with the fact that his science is 
only a link in the endless chain of discussions of man with nature, but that it 
cannot simply talk of nature “as such.” Natural science always presupposes 
man, and we must become aware of the fact that, as Bohr has expressed it, 
we are not only spectators but also always participants on the stage of life. 


Before we can speak of the general implications arising out of this new 
situation in modern physics, it is necessary to discuss a development which 
is more important for practical purposes, namely the expansion of tech- 
nology which has proceeded hand in hand with the growth of science. This 
technology has carried natural science from its origin in the West over the 
face of the earth and helped it to a central position in the thought of our 
time. In this process of development during the last two hundred years 
technology has always been both presupposition and consequence of natural 


science. . 
Thus in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries there first devel- 
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oped a technology based on the utilization of mechanical processes. The 
machine at that stage often only imitated the actions of man’s hand, whether 
in spinning and weaving or in the lifting of loads or the forging of large 
pieces of iron. Hence this form of technology was initially seen as an ex- 
tension of the old crafts. It was understandable and obvious to the onlooker 
in the same way as the work of the craftsman, whose fundamental princi- 
ples everyone knew even if the detailed techniques could not be copied by 
all. Even the introduction of the steam engine did not fundamentally change 
this character of technology; however, from this time on the expansion of 
technology could progress at a formerly unknown rate, for it now became 
possible to place the natural forces stored in coal in the service of man to 
perform his manual work for him. 

A decisive transformation in the character of technology probably began 
with the technical utilization of electricity in the second half of the last cen- 
tury. It was hardly possible to speak any longer of a direct connection with 
the earlier crafts. Natural forces were now exploited that were almost un- 
known to people in direct experience of nature... . 

Chemical technology also might be seen as a continuation of old crafts 
such as dyeing, tanning, and pharmacy. But here also the extent of the 
newly developed chemical technology from about the turn of the century 
no longer permits comparison with the earlier circumstances. Nuclear tech- 
nology, finally, is concerned with the exploitation of natural forces to which 
every approach from the world of natural experience is lacking. Perhaps 
this technology, too, in the end will become as familiar to modern man as 
electricity, without which man can no longer conceive his environment. But 
the things that are daily around us do not for that reason become a part 
of nature in the original sense of the word. Perhaps, in the future, the many 
pieces of technical appartus will as inescapably belong to man as the snail’s 
house to the snail or the web to the spider. Even then, however, these ma- 
chines would be more parts of our human organism than parts of sur- 
rounding nature. 

Technology thus fundamentally interferes with the relation of nature to 
man, in that it transforms his environment in large measure and thereby 
incessantly and inescapably holds the scientific aspect of the world before 
his eyes. [Epitor’s 1TALics] The claim of science to be capable of reaching 
out into the whole cosmos with a method that always separates and clarifies 
individual phenomena, and thus goes forward from relationship to rela- 
tionship, is mirrored in technology which step by step penetrates new realms, 
transforms our environment before our eyes, and impresses our image 
upon it. In the same sense in which every detailed question in science is 
subordinate to the major task of understanding nature as a whole, so also 
does the smallest technical advance serve the general goal, that of enlarging 
the material power of man. The value of this goal is as little questioned as 
the value of natural knowledge in science, and the two aims coalesce in the 
banal slogan “Knowledge is Power.” Probably it is possible to demonstrate 
in the case of every technical process its subservience to this common goal; 
it is, on the other hand, characteristic for the whole development that the 
individual technical process is bound to the common goal in such an indirect 
way that one can hardly view it as part of a conscious plan for the accom- 
plishment of this goal. Technology almost ceases to appear at such time as 
the product of conscious human effort for the spreading of material power. 
Instead it appears as a biological process on a large scale, in which the 
structures that are part of the human organism are transferred in ever 
larger measure to man’s environment. Such a biological process would be 
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outside man’s control, for man can indeed do what he wills, but he cannot 
will what he wills. 


It has often been said that the profound changes in our environment and 
our way of life in the technical age have also transformed our thinking in a 
dangerous way. Here, we are told, is the root of the crises by which our era 
is shaken. .. . But this objection is older than the technology and science of 
our time; technology and machines in a more primitive form have existed in 
much earlier times, so that men were forced to think about such questions 
in periods long past. Two and a half thousand years ago, the Chinese sage 
Chang Tsi spoke of the dangers to man of using machines. . . . Nevertheless, 
although technology, the machine, has spread over the world to an extent 
that the Chinese sage could not have imagined, two thousand years later 
the world’s finest works of art are still being created and the simplicity of 
the soul of which [this] philosopher spoke has never been completely 
ae 

Perhaps we will come nearer the truth if the sudden and—measured by 
earlier changes—unusually swift diffusion of technology in the last fifty 
years is held responsible for the many difficulties. . . . [We have already 
suggested that] the changes in the foundations of modern science may 
perhaps be viewed as symptoms of shifts in the fundamentals of our 
existence which then express themselves simultaneously in many places, 
be it in changes in our way of life or our usual thought forms, be it in 
external catastrophes, wars, or revolutions. When one attempts to grope 
one’s way from the situation in modern science to the fundamentals that 
have begun to shift, one has the impression that it is not too crude a 
simplification of the state of affairs to assert that for the first time in the 
course of history man on earth faces only himself. . . . This observation 
applies first of all in a commonplace way in the battle of man against 
outward dangers. In earlier times he was endangered by wild animals, 
disease, hunger, cold, and other forces of nature, and in this strife every 
extension of technology represented a strengthening of his position and 
therefore progress. In our time, when the earth is becoming ever more 
densely settled, the narrowing of the possibilities of life and thus the 
threat to man’s existence originates above all from other people, who 
also assert their claim to the goods of the earth. In such a confrontation, 
the extension of technology need no longer be an indication of progress. 


The statement that in our time man confronts only himself is valid in 
the age of technology in a still wider sense. In earlier epochs man saw him- 
self opposite nature. Nature, in which dwelt all sorts of living beings, was 
a realm existing according to its own laws, and into it man somehow had 
to fit himself. We, on the other hand, live in a world so completely trans- 
formed by man that, whether we are using the machines of our daily life, 
taking food prepared by machines, or striding through landscapes trans- 
formed by man, we invariably encounter structures created by man, so 
that in a sense we always meet only ourselves. Certainly there are parts 
of the earth where this process is nowhere near completion, but sooner or 
later the dominion of man in this respect will be complete. 

This new situation becomes most obvious to us in science, in which it 
turns out, as I have described earlier, that we can no longer view “in them- 
selves” the building blocks of matter which were originally thought of as 
the last objective reality; that they refuse to be fixed in any way in space 
and time; and that basically we can only make our knowledge of these par- 
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ticles the object of science. The aim of research is thus no longer knowledge 
of the atoms and their motion “in themselves,” separated from our experi- 
mental questioning; rather, right from the beginning, we stand in the center 
of the confrontation between nature and man, of which science, of course, 
is only a part. The familiar classification of the world into subject and ob- 
ject, inner and outer world, body and soul, somehow no longer quite applies, 
and indeed leads to difficulties. In science, also, the object of research is no 
longer nature in itself but rather nature exposed to man’s questioning, and 
to this extent man here also meets himself. 

Our time has clearly been given the task of coming to terms with this 
new Situation in all aspects of life... . The way to this goal will be long and 
arduous, and we do not know what stations of the cross are still ahead. 
But if indications are sought as to the nature of the way, it may be per- 
missible to consider once more the example of the exact sciences. 

In quantum theory, we accepted the described situation when it became 
possible to represent it mathematically and when, therefore, in every case 
we could say clearly and without danger of logical contradiction how the 
result of an experiment would turn out. We thus resigned ourselves to the 
new situation the moment the ambiguities were removed. The mathemati- 
cal formulas indeed no longer portray nature, but rather our knowledge of 
nature. Thus we have renounced a form of natural description that was 
familiar for centuries and still was taken as the obvious goal of all exact 
science even a few decades ago. It could also be said for the present that 
we have accepted the situation in the realm of modern atomic physics only 
because our experience can in fact be correctly represented in that area. 
As soon as we look at the philosophical interpretations of quantum theory, 
we find that opinions still differ widely; the view is occasionally heard that 
this new form of natural description is not yet satisfying since it does not 
correspond to the earlier ideal of scientific truth, and hence is to be taken 
only as another symptom of the crisis of our time, and in any case is not 
the final formulation. ... 

With respect to the finality of the results, we should remember that 
in the realm of exact science final solutions are continually being found 
for certain delimited areas of experience. The problems, for instance, 
which could be studied with the concepts of Newtonian mechanics found 
their final answer for all time through Newton’s laws and the mathematical 
deductions drawn from them. These solutions, to be sure, do not extend 
beyond the concepts and questions of Newtonian mechanics. Thus elec- 
trical theory, for instance, was not accessible to analysis by these concepts. 
New systems of concepts emerged in the exploration of this new realm of 
experience with whose help the laws of electricity could be mathematically 
formulated in their final form. The word “final” in connection with exact 
science evidently means that we will always find closed, mathematically 
describable systems of concepts and laws that fit certain areas of experi- 
ence, are valid in them anywhere in the universe, and are incapable of 
modification or improvement. It cannot, however, be expected that these 
concepts and laws will later be suitable for the representation of new 
realms of experience. Only in this limited sense, therefore, can the concepts 
and laws of quantum theory be designated as final, and only in this limited 
sense can it ever happen that scientific knowledge finds its final fixation in 
mathematical or any other language. 

Similarly, certain philosophies of justice assume that justice always ex- 
ists but that, in general, in every new legal case justice must be found 
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anew, that at all events the written law always covers only limited areas of 
life and therefore cannot be everywhere binding. Exact science also goes 
forward in the belief that it will be possible in every new realm of experi- 
ence to understand nature, but what the word “understand” might signify 
is not at all predetermined. The natural knowledge of earlier epochs, fixed 
in mathematical formulas, might be “final,” but not in any sense always 
applicable. This state of affairs makes it impossible to base articles of belief 
that are to be binding for one’s bearing in life on scientific knowledge 
alone. The establishment of such articles of faith could only be based on 
such “fixed” scientific knowledge, a knowledge only applicable to limited 
realms of experience. The assertion often found at the beginning of creeds 
originating in our time that they deal not with belief but with scientifically 
based knowledge, thus contain an inner contradiction and rests on a self- 
deception. 

Nevertheless, this realization must not mislead us into underestimating 
the firmness of the ground on which the edifice of exact science has been 
built. The concept of scientific truth basic to natural science can bear many 
kinds of natural understanding. Not only the science of past centuries but 
also modern atomic physics is based on it. Hence it follows that one can 
come to terms with a knowledge-situation in which an objectification of 
the process of nature is no longer possible, and that one should be able to 
find our relation to nature within it. ... The hope that the extension of man’s 
material and spiritual power always represents progress thus finds a limit, 
even though it may not yet be clearly visible. The dangers are the greater, 
the more violently the wave of optimism engendered by the belief in pro- 
gress surges against this limit. Perhaps the nature of the danger here dis- 
cussed can be made clearer by another metaphor. With the seemingly un- 
limited expansion of his material might, man finds himself in the position 
of a captain whose ship has been so securely built of iron and steel that the 
needle of his compass no longer points to the north, but only toward the 
ship’s mass of iron. With such a ship no destination can be reached; it will 
move aimlessly and be subject in addition to winds and ocean currents. But 
let us remember the state of affairs of modern physics: the danger only exists 
so long as the captain is unaware that his compass does not respond to the 
earth’s magnetic forces. The moment the situation is recognized, the danger 
can be considered as half removed. For the captain who does not want to 
travel in circles but desires to reach a known—or unknown—destination will 
find ways and means for determining the orientation of his ship. He may start 
using modern types of compasses that are not affected by the iron of the 
ship, or he may navigate, as in former times, by the stars... . 

Perhaps from this comparison with modern science we may draw hope 
that we may here be dealing with a limit for certain forms of expansion of 
human activity, not, however, with a limit to human activity as such. The 
space in which man as spiritual being is developing has more dimensions 
than the one within which he has moved forward in the preceding cen- 
turies. It follows that in the course of long stretches of time the conscious 
acceptance of this limit will perhaps lead to a certain stabilization in which 
the thoughts of men will again arrange themselves around a common 
center. In any event, awareness that the hopes engendered by the belief 
in progress will meet a limit implies the wish not to travel in circles but 
to reach a goal. To the extent that we reach clarity about this limit, the 
limit itself may furnish the first firm hold by which we can orient our- 
selves anew. 
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